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Fifth Centenary of St. Bernardine of Siena 
By CuTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., §.T.D. 


St. Bernardine of Siena is an orna- 
ment to the Christian pulpit, a joy to 
the Catholic Church, and one of the 
brightest glories of the Franciscan 
Order. On May 20, 1944, will be 
celebrated the Fifth Centenary of the 
day on which Bernardine, a boast of 
Catholic Italy, went to his eternal re- 
ward. Nobleman, friar, priest, saint 
and popular preacher, Bernardine ruled 
the peoples of Italy by his gentle yet 
persuasive evangelical eloquence. For 
almost forty years he proved himself 
the generous benefactor of the people— 
“preaching to them,” as St. Francis 
writes in his rule, ‘‘of vices and virtues, 
punishment and glory,’’ with such 
fiery zeal and sacred devotion that he 
merited the titles of “Trumpet of 
Heaven” and “Prince of Preachers.” 
Before his elevation to the Throne of 
Peter as Pius II, Aineas Sylvius 
Piccolomini praised Bernardine as “a 
man of admirable eloquence and ex- 
cellent doctrine, who was heard by all 
with incredible attention and, like 
another Paul, as though a vessel of 
election, was held in great veneration 
and reverence by everyone.””? 


1 Hnezx Sylvii Piccolomini Senensis ‘Opera 
que exstant” (Basle, 1571), Cap. LXIV. 
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Pope Pius XII and St. Bernardine 


Since Martin V, many Pontiffs have 
honored Siena’s famous preacher-Saint. 
Our present Holy Father sensed the 
need of presenting him to our own age 
in a special manner. On March 25, 
1943, the Pope issued a letter to en- 
hance the celebration of the Saint’s 
Fifth Centenary. The Holy Father 
calls Bernardine a “shining glory of the 
Franciscan family’’ who “after so 
many labors borne for the glory of 
God and the salvation of souls, ‘yielded 
up his glorious soul with a happy 
countenance as one smiling.’’’ The 
Pope knew that not only the Francis- 
can Order was preparing to celebrate 
this happy event, but also the main 
cities in which the memory of Ber- 
nardine is faithfully cherished, such as 
Siena, Aquila, and Massa Marittima. 

“This celebration, as We trust, will 
not take place without rich spiritual 
fruit. For if the life of this Saint, 
if his virtue and ardent zeal for the 
apostolate shine forth before the 
eyes of all by means of sacred ser- 


mons to the people during these 
celebrations and of opportune writ- 
2 Acta Apostolice Sedis, X, No. 5 (Letter 


of Pope Pius XII on the Fifth Centenary of 
St. Bernardine), 129-31. 
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ings, it is certainly to be hoped that 
they who look upon this ray of 
heavenly light, and are moved by 
that hidden power which emanates 
from holiness, will be deeply incited 
to imitate his salutary example.... 
Strengthened and fortified by super- 
nal grace, a chosen herald of the 
word, he eagerly began to pass 
through the cities, towns and vil- 
lages of Italy, leading back all the 
erring to the right path and to the 
Catholic truth, and recalling men, 
plunged in the slough of vice, to 
penance and to a holy integrity of 
morals; and finally through great 
pains, bringing not a few cities, 
torn by strife and rivalry, back to 
serene peace and fraternal love.... 
This was his solemn manner and rule 
of life, to adhere with the highest 
assent to the doctrine, precepts and 
exhortations of the Church, to un- 
dertake nothing whatsoever with- 
out having implored God, and fi- 
nally to seek in activity nothing else 
than the increase of His glory. 
Wherefore there is little wonder that 
this apostolic laborer harvested such 
rich fruits.... He invited all to love 
the Divine Lover eagerly and to con- 
form their own morals to His pre- 
cepts. 


“May he return . . . may this 
very. holy preacher of truth and 
charity return in a certain way to 
his own!... If men to-day would 
turn their minds to his frail figure, 
consumed as it was by voluntary 
penance, suffering and work, living 
and resplendent nevertheless by 
faith and charity, they could not 
fail to be raised from earthly and 
perishable things to heavenly and 
eternal blessings, and the people 
would be strongly incited to these 
blessings as the better and the first 
to be sought. Even as formerly... 
this hero of evangelical holiness, by 
his persuading voice recalled men 
from error to truth and from sin to 
penance, . . . so, your forthcoming 


solemnity will bear the same salu- 
tary fruit by opportunely bringing to 
light his doctrine and wonderful 
deeds.”’ 





A man worthy of such praises from 
the Pope, and one who is in a very 
special sense for our own day, deserves 
our special attention. 


Bernardine the Nobleman 


Bernardine was born of noble parents 
at Massa Marittima, near Siena. His 
father was Albertollo di Dino Albiz- 
zeschi of Siena, and his family was 
famous and of great prestige. The 
Saint’s mother was Ranera di Bindo 
degli Avveduti, of a noble family of 
Massa Marritima. Albertollo became 
Governor of Massa in 1377, served 
three terms in this high office, and was 
loved and respected by the citizens. 
Bernardine’s maternal grandfather was 
a well-known lawyer, who admired the 
young governor. When, therefore, the 
latter asked for the hand of the 
lawyer's daughter, the old father 
gladly acquiesced. The young 
spouses were known affectionately as 
Tollo and Nera. Their life was happy, 
and their union was blessed by the 
birth of an only child on September 8, 
1380. As the mother died three years 
later, the child was raised by Diana, 
Bernardine’s maternal aunt. Diana 
was a widow with one daughter; they 
lived in Massa, and were known for 
their piety and prudence. Bernar- 
dine’s father died when the boy was 
only six. 

Aunt Diana inspired in the boy a 
great love and devotion to the Mother 
of God. From boyhood he fasted on 
Saturdays in honor of the Queen of 
Heaven; he was studious, obedient, 
and generous to the poor. Diana died 
when he was eleven, and thenceforth 
two paternal uncles, Christopher and 
Angelus, took care of him in Siena, to 
which city the Saint subsequently be- 
longed. He and St. Catherine are the 
greatest glories of Siena. That this 
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city has a special devotion to the 
Mother of God, is shown by its proud 
title, “Sena vetus civitas Virginis.” 
Here Bernardine was at home; here 
he grew in the knowledge and love of 
the Immaculate Virgin. The Saint is 
fortunate in having such capable and 
exact biographers as Benevoglienti, St. 
John Capistran, Maffeo Vegio, 
Lodovico da Vicenza, and others. 
Wadding chooses from these sources 
for his ‘‘Annales Minorum,’’*? and the 
Chronicles of the Order have popu- 
larized the material. 

Bernardine was taught by Master 
Onofrio and later by Master Giovanni 
da Spoleto. These excellent teachers 
imparted the ancient classical courses 
of the trivium and quadrivium to their 
brilliant pupil. Dante’s ‘Divine 
Comedy” formed a special part of this 
high training, and the students had to 
comment on it publicly on feast days. 
Master Giovanni lived to a great old 
age, long after Bernardine was canon- 
ized. The old Master testified to 
Bernardine’s love for study in glowing 
terms. At the age of 18, Bernardine 
entered the school of Canon Law and 
Sacred Scripture, and some writers 
hold that here he had his future 
brethren as teachers. Siena was as 
yet untouched by the Renaissance in 
its schools. The first Humanist who 
taught there was Filelfo in 1434— 
ten years before the Saint died. In 
Bernardine’s youth, therefore, the laity 
were still educated in the manner of 
the Middle Ages. And what better 
basis could be offered for a solid educa- 
tion than the sacred sciences—Scrip- 
ture, Theology, and Canon Law! 

It is important to note the fact of 
~~ 8 Lucas Wadding, “Annales Minorum” 
(8rd ed., Quaracchi, 1932). 

* Vittorino Facchinetti, ““S. Bernardino Da 


Siena Mistico Sole Del Secolo XV” (Milan, 
1933) 20. 


Bernardine’s studies, for this gives us 
an insight into his mind and shows us 
the reason for the seraphic zeal which 
characterizes all his sermons. There 
can be little doubt but that some at 
least of his professors in the University 
of Siena were Franciscans, who con- 
tinued the excellent traditions of the 
glorious Minorite Doctors, St. Bona- 
venture, Blessed Duns Scotus, and the 
noble Alexander of Hales. We know 
how greatly Bernardine held these 
Masters inesteem. It is probable that 
some of Bernardine’s Franciscan 
teachers were Fathers Angelo Salvetti, 
Galgano di Massa (who received the 
Saint into the Order), and Nicola 
Piccolomini. 

There is reliable testimony regarding 
the Saint’s piety in his youth. His fre- 
quent reception of the Sacraments, his 
modesty aud chastity, his kindness and 
generosity, and his love for Our Lady 
are well authenticated. Knowing our 
human fraility and the power of Mary, 
Mother of divine grace, Bernardine re- 
cited her Office daily, fasted in her 
honor, and performed penances. Al- 
though Afneas Sylvius Piccolomini 
once wrote that Bernardine had sinned 
like many other youths, yet, when he 
became Pope as Pius II, he was loud 
in praise of the Saint’s unspotted inno- 
cence. In the Bull of Canonization of 
Catherine of Siena, June 29, 1461, he 
writes a glowing tribute to the holiness, 
zeal, austerity, poverty, and perpetual 
chastity of Bernardine.® Relatives, 
companions, masters, and confessors 
are of one accord in praising Ber- 
nardine’s innocence. He himself 
affirmed this once in obedience to St. 
James of the Marshes. 

When one day a man suggested sin to 
Bernardine in the Piazza of Siena, the 


5 Wadding, op. cit, vol. XIII, ad an. 1461, 
n. vii. 
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Saint gave the fellow such a blow in the 
jaw that he reeled and staggered. 
Blushing and confused, he fled the 
place whilst the people stood in wonder- 
ment at Bernardine’s unexpected ac- 
tion. Many years later when the 
Saint was preaching in this same 
piazza, the offending man was in the 
audience. So moved was he by the 
eloquence and holiness of the preacher, 
and so cut by the memory of the im- 
pure suggestion he had once made, that 
he wept tears—‘‘as though he had 
been beaten to blood,” says the 
Saint’s biographer. 

In his sermons the Saint often speaks 
of educating youth not only in knowl- 
edge but above all in virtue. The 
greatest virtue and the one that costs 
most effort is chastity. In one sermon 
he cries out: “What a pity to see a 
young man ruined! How awful the 
fall of one who tried to walk in the way 
of God and was spoiled by sodomy and 
every vice! Preserve the youth from 
bad companions, from lewd and ribald 
youths who are concerned about the 
body and care nothing for the soul!’’® 

Bernardine was known for his joyous 
and happy manner, the fruit of 
chastity, penance and prayer. His 
cousin Tobia, almost a mother to him, 
used to encourage him in his good life 
and holy desires. But one day as she 
was inculcating a few lessons on avoid- 
ing women and occasions of sin, he 
teased her by saying that he had a 
beautiful lady friend and visited her at 
times. Tobia was afraid that perhaps, 
after all, things were not so well with 
her young cousin. Bernardine then 
told her that his friend was a lady whom 
he met at the Porta Camollia of 
Siena. Poor Tobia feared the worst! 
Next day she followed the youth, and 
saw that when he arrived at that gate 


6 Facchinetti, op. cit., 27. 


of the city he knelt down and prayed 
to the Mother of God whose image was 
above the gate. Then he returned 
home. Tobia was happy beyond 
words! To her Bernardine confided: 
“T have been enamored of the Mother 
of God from the days of my boyhood, 
and I have placed all my hopes in her. 
I love her without measure and desire 
to see her. But since this is impossible 
on earth, I decided to visit her picture 
at the Porta Camollia every day to 
kneel before her and beg her help so 
that I might obtain the grace and 
mercy I desire.’”” 


Infirmarian and Master of the Scala 
Hospital 


In 1400 the plague broke out in 
Siena and other parts of Italy. In 
fact, there had been eight outbreaks 
already in the Saint’s young life. 
Tobia went to take care of the pest- 
ridden, and Bernardine followed her 
example. There were various con- 
fraternities to help the Scala Hospital. 
Conspicuous among these were the 
Disciplinati, whose members sought 
their own perfection in prayer, pen- 
ance, and good works. Bernardine 
joined their ranks, and this member- 
ship was an added incentive to Ber- 
nardine’s thirst for perfection and 
sacrifice. 

At first, the head of the hospital did 
not want to accept the services of Ber- 
nardine, but he yielded on the Saint’s 
insistence. Soon, when Bernardine 
needed help, he recruited twelve young 
friends of his, and all worked earnestly 
for the relief of the sick. Bernardine 
brought order into the hospital, and 
did such good work that he became the 
head of the entire institution. His 
fame as a gentle and wise youth and his 
holiness were known to all. 


7 Ibid., 32. 
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Inclination towards Religious Life 


During this time he took care of his 
Aunt Bartolomea for fourteen months. 
She was his father’s oldest sister and 
lived to be ninety. She was blind, 
deaf, and paralyzed. Bartolomea was 
a woman of rare holiness, and her life 
was ruled by the counsels of St. 
Augustine. Though she was confined 
to bed for long years, she remained a 
sweet and clear-minded person, and 
Bernardine soon realized he was caring 
for a saint. God rewarded him for his 
great charity, for this woman taught 
him what books could not have given 
him. She had lived a life of severe 
austerity and high prayer, and had 
such a devotion and love for the Holy 
Name of Jesus that, when she heard it 
in public or private, she rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly and would repeat it to her- 
self again and again. Thus, with tears 
and sighs she pronounced this Holy 
Name before Bernardine many times, 
and spoke to him of its sweetness and 
power. At times she would sing its 
praises in a clear and melodious voice 
despite her advanced age. Thus, we 
can explain the origin of his tremen- 
dous devotion to the Holy Name. 

Bartolomea wanted her nephew to 
become an Augustinian, as she herself 
belonged to the Augustinian Third 
Order. Bernardine considered such a 
call seriously, and frequently visited 
the Augustinians at Lecceto near 
Siena. In one of his sermons the Saint 
refers to Bartolomea whilst preaching 
in his beloved Siena. He cries out: 
“O my mother, Mamma Bartolomea, 
how many good words she gave me: 
do good, do good and not evil, for 
you must render an account before 
God.’’ 


§ Luciano Banchi, ‘Le Prediche Volgari 
di S. Bernardino da Siena dette nella Piazza 
del Campo Il’anno 1427” III (Siena), 501. 


Bernardine the Franciscan 


Bernardine prayed ardently to as- 
certain his vocation. In 1402, when he 
was kneeling before a crucifix and im- 
ploring Christ for light, he heard the 
Lord say to him: “Son, you see Me 
here naked and nailed to a Cross. If 
you really love Me, follow Me naked 
so that you can follow Me crucified, 
and you will find Me.’® Bernardine 
decided to become a Friar Minor. 
Just why, he does not tell us explicitly, 
but, no doubt, the poverty and naked- 
ness of the Cross seemed to him to be 
reflected in the seraphic life of St. 
Francis’ sons. Thus, Siena gave the 
Franciscans their master-preacher, as 
it gave the Dominicans their glorious 
mystic in Catherine. On September 8, 
1403, Bernardine pronounced his vows 
and gave up all his possessions for 
Christ. 

Exactly a year later he celebrated his 
First Mass and was ordered to preach 
soon after. A few years later he met 
St. Vincent Ferrer, the celebrated 
Dominican preacher, who foretold the 
restoration of the Franciscan Order to 
its earlier fervor and the canonization 
of Bernardine. Vincent announced to 
the people that he would return to 
France, and leave Italy to Bernardine. 
At Siena, in 1410, Bernardine began to 
preach devotion to the Holy Name. 
He preached in Ferrara, Bologna, 
Mantua, and other places till 1417. 
Meanwhile the friar continued to 
study, pray, and teach. Among his 
pupils were St. John Capistran (who 
later became his defender and the 
strenuous promotor of his canoniza- 
tion) and St. James of the Marshes, 
who, like Bernardine, are numbered 
among Italy’s great preachers. All 
three became pillars of Franciscan ob- 
servance, and have exercised a deep 

® Facchinetti, op. cit., 49. 
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and lasting influence on the Order’s 
spirit and apostolate. For a time these 
Saints lived together at Fiesole near 
Florence. There on three successive 
nights a novice cried out that Bernar- 
dine should not hide his talents but go 
to preach in Lombardy. The Saint 
prayed and decided that such was 
God’s will. By the end of 1417 Bernar- 
dine was preaching at St. Thecla in 
Milan. 


Contemporary Social and Religious 
Conditions 

To appreciate the prodigious work 
of Bernardine from 1417 till his death, 
we must consider the social and re- 
ligious conditions of his time. The age 
of the Renaissance and Humanism was 
not unqualifiedly bad. The early bi- 
ographers of Bernardine generally 
paint a dark picture of the age, and 
then show the wonderful work the 
Saint did by his preaching. But the 
age had good men and its bright spots 
as well. There were, for example, good 
Humanists. Bernardine knew some of 
them such as Maffeo Vegio, Guarino 
Guarini (whose lectures the Saint at- 
tended), and Giannozzo Manetti 
(whom the Saint consulted on delicate 
questions of morals and sociology). 
Other Humanists are also praised by 
historians. Bernardine and Bl. Albert 
of Sarteano were both friends of the 
celebrated Francesco Barbaro, who 
called Bernardine to preach in Siena 
in 1423.” 

Bernardine’s age was one of social 
and religious unrest. The nations 
were beginning to be more conscious 
of their own rights, as was clearly seen 
at the Council of Constance (1414— 
1418). The revival of classical learning 
brought with it a revival of pagan cus- 
toms, and a lamentable decay in the 


10 Tbid., 93-128. 


morals of many thousands in all lands. 
The Great Western Schism had barely 
ended when Bernardine began to be 
famous as a preacher. Schism, heresy, 
and pestilence had each left its scars 
on the people. Italy suffered from 
these scourges in a special way. There 
were no longer crusades to interest and 
arouse the popular imagination. Al- 
though the Turks were knocking at 
the doors of Constantinople and would 
soon batter them down, Europe seemed 
to care little about this menace. In 
Italy, social strife, local wars, and 
feuds were the order of the day. 
Witchcraft and superstition, immo- 
rality and gambling, baudy songs and 
dances, unjust laws and tyranny, 
fratricide and murder—such were the 
common crimes of the age. 

Popes Martin V and Eugene IV 
tried various measures to improve con- 
ditions with some measure of success. 
The Councils of Constance and Flor- 
ence, the vigilance of the Popes and 
Bishops, and last but not least the 
work of Bernardine and other preach- 
ers did untold good for the salvation 
of souls and the improvement of social 
and religious conditions. After the 
Saint’s death, Nicholas V and other 
Popes continued the good work; so, 
too, did other preachers. Yet, we find 
Savonorola at the end of the century 
still complaining of sin and corruption 
with a high and mighty voice. Ber- 
nardine saw his vocation to bring Italy 
to a better life. He was ready, and he 
armed himself still more with prayer, 
penance and study. 


The Popular Preacher 


Preaching was at a low ebb in Italy 
when Bernardine began his fiery 
courses. The people were ignorant of 
the fundamentals of religion. Preach- 
ers often amused themselves with 
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subtle questions and vain ramblings 
instead of preaching Christ and Him 


crucified. Bernardine and his suc-' 


cessors became popular because they 
stressed the great truths of faith, 
while pointing out the vices and show- 
ing the beauty of virtue. 

After studying Christ, the Master of 
Masters, and delving into the great 
tomes of Franciscan and other doctors, 
Bernardine was ready to bring Christ 
to the people. The friar was of ordi- 
nary height, handsome, slim, and grace- 
ful. From many descriptions and 
paintings we know that he had a small 
mouth, straight nose, lustrous eyes, 
and a noble head. His self-mastery 
and sanctity gave him a great moral 
power over his audience. At first he 
had had a weak and rasping voice. 
Through practice and prayer, how- 
ever, he acquired a voice so full, rich 
and harp-like that Wadding needs 
eleven adjectives to describe it. He 
also tells us that the Saint was so en- 
riched by nature and grace that all 
marvelled at him. Many have written 
of hissermons. All agree that his voice 
and gestures were in perfect harmony. 
He had full command of the people, 
and his very presence awed them. 
He would preach from one to three 
hours at a time in churches and open 
squares. He would modulate his voice 
according to the matter discussed. 
He tried to interest men and women of 
all classes, and to bring them, almost 
in spite of themselves, to love and fol- 
low Christ crucified. Up and down 
Italy this poor friar preached exhorting 
like another John the Baptist. Pastor 
writes: ‘St. Bernardine of Siena is 
said to have studied oratory from the 
ancient models. ... When the history 
of preaching in Italy at the period of 
the Renaissance is written, it will be 
seen that the free exercise of this office 


is one of the most cheering signs in an 
age clouded with many dark shad- 
ows. ... No age perhaps offers such 
striking scenes in the conversion of all 
classes of people, of whole towns and 
provinces, as does that whose wounds 
were so fearlessly laid bare by Sts. Vin- 
cent Ferrer, Bernardine of Siena, John 
Capistran, and by Savonorola.”™? 


Style of His Sermons 


In canonizing Bernardine, Pope 
Nicholas V gave him ample praise for 
cleansing Italy from her sins and 
bringing her to peace. Wadding writes 
that the Saint almost extinguished the 
pernicious factions of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, showing all how to live 
well and happily.* In preaching, 
Bernardine was lively, imaginative, re- 
sourceful, fiery, clear, inspired and in- 
spiring, incisive, reproachful, threaten- 
ing, kind, winning—in short, a perfect 
orator. He used to say that every ser- 
mon pleased him so much that he 
gained weight from it! 

Bernardine would enact little scenes 
from domestic life, taking the part of 
several people by turn. He could imi- 
tate young and old, and could mimic 
the sounds and antics of animals, birds 
and insects. He could be terrible and 
sweet, and he knew exactly how to alle- 
viate tension when treating of serious 
matters. He would draw examples 
from the customs of the place where he 
preached. He had a sharp eye and 
sharper ears for the peculiarities of the 
people, their native place and dialects. 
All such things were pressed into 
service to the delight and admiration 
of the audience. Thus, he won them 
to the service of Christ. 


11 Ludwig von Pastor, ‘The History of the 
Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages,” 
I (5th ed., St. Louis, 1923), 33-34. 

12 Wadding, op. cit., XII, ad. an. 1450, n. v. 
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The Social Reformer 


Through his sermons Bernardine 
brought about reform, not only in 
souls, but also in society. He in- 
fluenced the rulers to make laws ac- 
cording to the spirit of Christ cruci- 
fied. Frequently, as in Florence and 
Siena, the people would cry out for 
mercy while the Saint preached. 
Again and again there would be a 
“Bernardinian fire’ after his sermons. 
In this fire the people destroyed thou- 
sands of articles used in sin and van- 
ity—such as card-tables, lewd pictures, 
wigs, dice, cards, articles used in witch- 
craft and other instruments of sin. In 
Siena, in 1425, as many as 30,000 
people used to hear him in the piazza. 
The chronicler tells us that the en- 
thusiasm engendered by Bernardine’s 
sermons in Siena was so great that 
later readers could hardly imagine it. 
Bernardine not only inveighed against 
vice, but he proposed positive reme- 
dies, such as the frequent and worthy 
reception of the Sacraments, the avoid- 
ance of the occasions of sin and the en- 
actment of good laws to help the 
people to a better condition of life as 
befits a Christian nation. Generally 
he would preach 40 to 50 sermons in a 
course, sometimes more. He restored 
peace in many cities and people came 
to confession ‘‘like ants.”’ 

Bernardine’s secret of power over 
men’s hearts lay in the fact that he 
sympathized with them and loved 
them as members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. At the end of the Magliabech- 
ian Latin Codex (in the Florentine 
National Library) giving Bernardine’s 
Siena course of 1425, we find an entry 
written after his death. It says that 
Friar Bernardine, the prince of preach- 
ers and mirror of all Religious, by his 
holy life and doctrine had evangelized 
Italy for more than forty years, had 


caused three hundred monasteries to 
be built, had attracted ten thousand 
to the Religious life, had recalled many 
souls from error to Christ, had re- 
stored peace and put an end to strifes 
and seditions, and finally died at 
Aquila on May 20, 1444, and has 
worked wonders since his death." 

Many of Bernardine’s sermons were 
taken down by trained stenographers. 
Most famous of these is Benedict di 
Messer Bartolomeo, the Sienese fuller 
who “having a wife, many children, 
few possessions, and great virtue, 
wrote out all the sermons of this 
course de verbo in verbum.’’** He took 
down the course in the Campo of 
Siena in 1427, from August 15 to Oc- 
tober 5. Every day early in the morn- 
ing Bernardine preached with the ex- 
ception of a few inclement days. The 
fuller was ready with his wax tablets, 
and took down every word the preacher 
spoke—even admonitions to himself! 
Bernardine watched this humble writer 
and began to love him and to repeat 
things so that he would get them 
clearly. Then the fuller would go 
home and rewrite the entire sermon on 
parchment! Thus, he became one of 
the greatest Italian prose writers of the 
fifteenth century! 

All that Bernardine condemned or 
ordered was incorporated in the laws 
of Siena on June 8, 1425. There are 
sanctions against blasphemy, card- 
playing, sodomy, usury, silk dresses, 
and excessive dowries. Everyone un- 
der 50 had to work; doctors were to 
advise their patients to receive the 


13 Salvatore Tosti, ‘“‘Di alcuni codici delle 
prediche di S. Bernardino da Siena con un 
saggio di quelle inedite,” in Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum (January-April, 1919), 
210. 

14 Dionisio Pacetti, ‘‘S. Bernardino da 
Siena—Le Prediche Volgari, Campo di Siena, 
= gy (Classici Cristiani, No. 55, Siena, 1935), 

6-27. 
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Last Sacraments in time, and correct 
measurements are given so that clothes 
would be modest and humble! 

Robert of Lecce writes that the Saint 
brought people to a sense of justice and 
peace and to the holy observance of 
Sundays and feasts. He instilled the 
fear and the love of God into husbands 
and wives. In all the cities, both great 
and small, he brought people back to 
Christ and so efficaciously planted the 
words of life that the fruits of his 
preaching lasted for generations.” 
The Saint organized reform and chari- 
table societies everywhere. Thus, he 
began many crusades to destroy bad 
books and pictures, and founded many 
sodalities of the Mother of God for the 
advancement of true virtue and edu- 
cation, besides many confraternities 
for the sick and other charities. He 
preached with a superhuman power 
and eloquence. Not only the ordinary 
people, but rulers, scholars, priests, 
bishops and even Pope Martin V heard 
him willingly. 


Reformer of Sacred Eloquence 


Knowing the conditions of the people 
and the need for solid, practical preach- 
ing, Bernardine set himself an enor- 
mous task. He wished not only to 
preach and convert the people, but to 
set a new standard for preaching. In 
both objectives he was wonderfully 
successful. Bontempelli says of Ber- 
nardine’s sermons: “They are unaf- 
fected and have the happy quality of 
telling the truth with a vivid directness 
in simple terms. The theme is unin- 
terrupted and never tires. There is 
perfect harmony between the thought 
and the expression, between the thing 
and the word. The discourse is quick, 
vibrant, all color and warmth; it has 


_* Wadding, op. cit., XII, ad an. 1450, n. 
Vii. 


unity and all the qualities of true 
art.”"® Robert of Lecce says that 
Bernardine had many who imitated 
him in preaching—he names St. John 
Capistran, St. James of the Marshes, 
and eighteen other Franciscans. He 
adds that other preachers also followed 
Bernardine in his preaching method, 
many of them simply memorizing 
Bernardine’s sermons!” Galletti writes 
that preaching had descended from 
the height to which a preceding age 
had brought it, but Bernardine re- 
stored it and made it once more a 
simple moral allocution.” 

The Saint preached in Rome, Siena, 
Florence, Milan, Venice, Bergamo, 
Cremona, Piacenza, Vicenza, Treviso, 
Belluno, Modena, Bologna, all Tus- 
cany, Ferrara, Arezzo, Pavia, Ro- 
magna, Aquila and many other cities 
and towns. Thus, not only did the 
people begin to know the glories of 
true, evangelical preaching, but friars 
and clergy also saw and heard how 
they should preach to the people. 
Truly and justly has Bernardine been 
styled ‘‘Apostle of Italy,” ‘Trumpet of 
Heaven,”’ and “Prince of Preachers.”’ 

In 1440 he founded a school of the- 
ology at Perugia. No doubt, the stu- 
dents there benefited greatly by his 
eloquence and the actual texts of his 
sermons. Many of these are not yet 
published. They are still in manu- 
scripts in Rome, Siena, Florence and 
other cities. Much work has been 
done on them in recent decades. 
Many other sermons of Bernardine 
were not noted down, or have perhaps 
been lost. The best edition is of the 
Siena course (1427) by Luciano Ban- 

16 Massimo Bontempelli, ‘‘S. Bernardino 


da Siena—Profili’”’ (Rome, 1914), No. 34, p. 12. 
Freely translated. 


17 Wadding, ibid. 
18 A. Galletti, ““L’Eloquenza” in “Storia dei 
Generi letterari’’ (Milan, 1914), 195. 
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chi.” It is impossible, therefore, to 
judge the number of his sermons, even 
approximately. Besides his popular 
sermons (Prediche Volgari), he also 
wrote polished and rich Latin sermons. 
Of these there are about 850 on all 
sorts of subjects. It seems these ser- 
mons were the foundation of his popu- 
lar explanations to the people. In 
some instances, we can compare his 
popular sermons with his Latin mas- 
terpieces, and thus we see that he fre- 
quently condenses the latter or ex- 
pands them according to his needs. 


The Apostle of the Holy Name 


In numerous paintings Bernardine 
holds the tablet of the Holy Name. 
His great devotion to this Name was a 
legacy from ‘Mamma Bartolomea.”’ 
How much fruit her love for the Holy 
Name bore in Bernardine and his hear- 
ers! But Bernardine heard of the 
power of this sweet Name also from 
the other women who raised him and 
from mauy other citizens in Siena. 
St. Catherine died there about four 
months before Bernardine was born. 
Her fervent invocations of the Holy 
Name echoed about Siena. Blessed 
John Colombini, another Sienese, used 
to cry out: ‘‘Evviva il Nome di Gesu!” 
When, therefore, Bernardine became a 
Friar Minor, he felt at home. Of St. 
Francis, Thomas of Celano wrote that 
he was always concerned with Jesus, 
that he carried Him in his heart, in 
his ears, and on his lips. Francis cared 
only to hear that wondrous Name, to 
pronounce it and to sing its praises, 
and asked for special reverence for 
the Holy Name in his ‘Testament.’ 
Bernardine relates the ardent praises 
of the Holy Name delivered by St. 
Anthony of Padua at the Chapter of 
Arles. Sts. Bonaventure and Mar- 

19 Banchi, op. cit. 


garet of Cortona, with Ubertino of 
Casale, swell the ranks of Franciscans 
and others who specially honored the 
Holy Name before Bernardine. 
Following Blessed Duns Scotus in 
regard to the universal and eternal 
predestination of Christ, Bernardine 
develops the doctrine of Christ’s King- 
ship in a masterful way. According 
to Scotus and best Franciscan tradi- 
tion (also according to the teaching 
of. many ancient Fathers and Doctors, 
especially of the East), the Son of God 
would have become man even if Adam 
had not sinned, because Christ was 
predestined from all eternity, even 
before God’s prevision of Adam’s fall, 
to be the Archtype and Crown of all 
creation. The reason for the Incarna- 
tion is God’s primordial love, and not 
merely our Redemption. The center 
of the universe both in nature and 
grace, the absolute Head of angels 
and men, is Christ, who is the King of 
the entire universe, the Fountain of 
grace and the Prince of the predestined 
in grace and glory. Mary likewise was 
predestined to share this glory with 
Christ, in so far as it was possible for 
a creature. The work of redemption 
adds a new office and title to both 
Christ and Mary, namely, Redeemer 
and Co-Redemptrix with the conse- 
quent offices and glories of Mediator 
and Mediatrix of all graces. 
Bernardine sums up the splendors of 
Christ in his devotion to the Name of 
Jesus. All the Saint’s efforts were 
bent on making men good by making 
them love Jesus and allowing Him to 
be the King of their souls, bodies, and 
social life. Again and again the holy 
friar preaches on the nature, excellence, 
attributes, power and glory of this 
Holy Name. It represents the Person 
of the Word and is worthy of all honor. 
Principally in his ‘‘De Evangelio - 
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terno” and his “Sermones Eximii” 
does Bernardine show himself a theo- 
logian of the highest order as well as 
a man of great erudition, a keen exe- 
gete, and an original thinker. In an- 
other work on the universal rule of 
Christ, Bernardine is equally sublime 
and fervent. In these works and in 
many of his popular sermons on the 
Holy Name there is an aura of adora- 
tion and an unction rarely found in 
other writers. For Bernardine the 
Name of Jesus is music and honey, as 
it was for Francis and Bernard. This 
Name is venerable, adorable, delight- 
ful, admirable, full of hope and mercy, 
full of love and grace, full of glory, and 
all praiseworthy! Sinners were con- 
verted while the friar spoke of this 
Name. To impress it the more, Ber- 
nardine would have the Holy Name 
or simply the first three letters of the 
Name in Greek (I H S) painted on a 
wooden tablet. He would hold this 
before the people at the correct mo- 
ment, address words of exhortation to 
them while they wept and begged for 
mercy from Jesus, their God. Then 
Bernardine would address prayers to 
the Holy Name, during which it 
seemed that the very stones themselves 
wept for sweetness and mercy! Great 
processions would often follow these 
sermons, and there would be much 
demonstration of piety and repentance. 

For at least thirty-four years the 
Saint preached the Holy Name, showed 
it to the people, asked them to place it 
in their hearts and to put it on their 
homes and public buildings. To this 
day one can see the Holy Name sur- 
rounded by fiery rays on houses and 
over doorways up and down Italy. 
It was this custom that brought a real 
tempest to rage against the holy friar. 
There was a fanatical preacher, Man- 
fred of Vercelli, who announced the 


proximate end of the world and the 
advent of Antichrist. Bernardine con- 
founded Manfred in 1419. The friends 
and admirers of Manfred decided to 
undermine Bernardine’s influence, if 
possible. By 1427 so many rumors 
and calumnies had been spread about 
him and his devotion that Pope Mar- 
tin V called him to Rome to answer 
charges. John Capistran also came to 
Rome, heading a great procession with 
the plaque of the Holy Name. The 
Pope was so deeply impressed that he 
postponed the trial. The two Saints 
finally answered all objections so con- 
vincingly that the Pope dropped the 
case entirely, blessed the cult, and or- 
dered a procession in honor of the 
Name of Jesus to vindicate Bernardine. 
For no less than eighty days the Saint 
preached in Rome, several times in the 
presence of the Pope. Eugene IV also 
vindicated Bernardine and praised the 
cult of the Holy Name in 1432.” The 
devotion to the Holy Name sums up 
and focuses Bernardine’s doctrine and 
zeal. It was his inspiration, and he has 
enthused his brethren and others ever 
since with his zeal and reverence for the 
Name of Jesus and His universal King- 
ship. 


Bernardine’s Doctrine and Influence 


It is impossible to pay worthy trib- 
ute to Bernardine’s doctrine in a single 
article. Even a large book could 
scarcely do him justice. His doctrine 
is solid, Catholic truth presented for 
the edification of his hearers and read- 
ers. His style is peculiar to himself 
and would hardly be used to-day. He 
cites numerous texts from Scripture, 
and has many divisions in his sermons. 
Though he may go far afield in some 


2% Wadding, op. cit., vols. X, ad an. 1432, n. 
v, XII, XVI, passim; Facchinetti, op. cit., 
343-406. 
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illustration, he always returns to his 
theme. In dogma he presents the 
clear truths of the Trinity, the glory 
and mercy of the Incarnation, the in- 
comparable splendors of the Immacu- 
late Virgin Mother of God (he was the 
first to write a distinct Mariology in 
which he has abundant and beautiful 
material); he explains the Redemp- 
tion and how Mary’s share in it was 
to our advantage, and extols the 
beauties of grace. He also treats elo- 
quently of the Creation, Scripture, 
Tradition, the Church, the Papacy, the 
Primacy of the Pope, the Sacraments, 
and discusses especially Confession, 
Baptism and Marriage. 

In moral theology he shares the 
opinion of other contemporary theo- 
logians with regard to usury and its 
sinfulness. He insists on chastity, 
modesty, humility, prayer, mortifica- 
tion, work, domestic virtues, empha- 
sizing especially charity and peace 
brought to perfection by patience and 
meekness. Besides the Scriptures, he 
quotes freely from the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church (Sts. Jerome, 
Augustine and Gregory the Great); 
from the great philosophers (above all, 
Scotus) and theologians (Sts. Bernard, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventure; 
then Richard of Middleton, Alexander 
of Hales, Landolph of Carracciolo, and 
Ubertino of Casale), and from many 
poets. 

Bernardine’s influence in the Fran- 
ciscan Order has been incalculable. 
His government and reforms for both 
friars and nuns, his example and in- 
spiration in Franciscan piety and the 
apostolate, rank him as a father and 
reformer of the Seraphic Order with 
Sts. Bonaventure and Peter of Alcan- 
tara. 

The Saint has been compared to the 
Doctors of the Church. He has been 


praised and quoted by Popes and 
Saints, such as Nicholas V, Pius II, 
Pius XII, Sts. Antonine of Florence, 
Robert Bellarmine, Alphonse Liguori, 
and Bl. Grignion de Montfort. The 
Breviary declares (May 20) that the 
Saint wrote books “pie docteque.” 
One of his sermons is used in the Bre- 
viary on the Feast of the Solemnity of 
St. Joseph.*_ Many other writers and 
preachers have praised the Saint’s 
doctrine and quoted it. Cornelius a 
Lapide pays tribute to the deep piety 
and vast learning of Bernardine’s ser- 
mons. In recent times the Saint has 
been arousing ever greater interest 
both within and without his own Order. 
When in 1876 Pope Pius IX was asked 
to declare the Saint a Doctor of the 
Church, Cardinals, Bishops and Re- 
ligious Superiors called Bernardine 
Doctissimus Vir in the petition to the 
Holy Father.?* The Holy See did not 
then declare him a Doctor. No doubt 
this honor awaits the Saint at a time 
when he can return to teach an age 
similar to his own. 


St. Bernardine To-Day 


The Saint died on Ascension Eve, 
May 20, 1444, at Aquila and there he 
lies buried. He refused three bishop- 
rics in Italy in order to be the spiritual 
father of millions by his preaching— 
both then and ever since. To-day the 
Pope prays that Bernardine may re- 
turn to teach charity and justice, and 
thus form the Peace of Christ in the 
Reign of Christ. Indeed, we need 
Bernardine to-day if ever. The work 
published about him in recent decades 

21 Rom. Brev., Solemnity of St. Joseph, IT 
Noct. This same sermon is continued in the 
breviary the next day at the II Nocturn, 
The Capuchin Breviary has a homily of St. 
Bernardine for the Feast of Mary, Mediatrix 
of All Graces, at the III Nocturn (May 31) 


since 1932. 
22 Facchinetti, op. cit., p. 179. 
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is surprising. Not only Italy but 
France, America and other lands have 
given their contributions. As more of 
his unedited sermons are published, 
and as he will stand before the Church 
in a brighter light after this centennial 
celebration, his Order and many other 
Christians hope that Bernardine will 
be declared a Doctor of the Church. 
The Franciscan Fathers, Luigi Tassi 
and Apollinaire, in their excellent 
volumes** have pointed out the eximia 
doctrina of Bernardine in the various 
fields of ecclesiastical lore. In dogma, 
morals, apologetics, pastoralogy, as- 
cetics, mysticism and exegesis the 
Saint has distinct and exquisite doc- 





23 Fr. Tassi collected the material for the 
book ‘Romana seu Ordinis Minorum de- 
clarationis tituli Doctoris in honorem S. 
Bernardini Senensis et extensionis eiusdem 
tituliad universalem Ecclesiam cum Officio et 
Missa de comuni Doctorum, etc.” (Rome, 
1877). Cfr. also Fr. Apollinaire, “Etude 
sur la vie et les ceuvres de St. Bernardin de 
Sienne franciscain de l’Observance”’ (Paris, 
1882). 


trine, wherein he makes a solid con- 
tribution to these sacred sciences. 
Above all, he is the Master of the 
Franciscan Pulpit, and as such the 
preacher whom his brethren and other 
priests will do well to imitate to-day. 
The Franciscan Order is happy to 
celebrate the glories of Bernardine this 
year by sermons, writings, and the 
consideration of his wonderful deeds. 
Thus, they fulfill the wishes of the 
Holy Father. Bernardine is an out- 
standing example of those seraphic 
men who, St. Bonaventure says, will 
flourish in great numbers in the Order 
at the end of time.** The Friars Minor 
place Bernardine before the Church 
this year. Bernardine holds before the 
entire world the plaque with the Name 
of Jesus, and preaches to all men that 
Christ is universal and absolute King 
and in Him alone is there salvation. 


%*S. Bonaventure, “Opera Omnia,” V 
(Quarachi, 1895); ‘In Hexaémeron,”” XXII, 
22-25, 440-441. 








Some Speech Defects and Inhibitions 
By JouN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A sore throat or nose cold is given 
cautious care: how seldom a priest 
attends to a nasal twang or raspy 
voice with the same solicitude! Yet, 
the latter is the graver concern because 
it is a chronic disorder and can nullify 
so many hours of preaching effort. 
Sacerdotal reluctance to brighten up a 
dull voice may be a humble distaste for 
“personality development’’: let Holly- 
wood go voice-conscious, who cares? 
But the movie star is voice-conscious 
because he wants to keep his job. The 
priest is removed from such an in- 
centive to vocal improvement. It is a 
pity to see the children of this world 
so much wiser in their generation than 
the preachers of the Gospel. 

Occasionally you will meet a priest 
whose good intentions to improve his 
voice flew away forever after a session 
with an incompetent voice teacher: the 
land is made desolate with swarms of 
these inept instructors. Lawrence 
Tibbett, criticizing the methods of 
certain singing teachers, says: 


“Singing is a natural process, as 
natural as speaking, and a teacher 
who tries to make a pupil produce 
tones by thinking only of muscles 
and cords is as incompetent as an 
athletic coach who expects to make 
a man win a 100-yard dash by yell- 
ing at him, ‘Now wiggle the right 
calf muscle! Now push with your 
left toe ’”? 


Tibbett’s comment reveals the 
hazard inherent in voice culture, the 
danger of stressing the means and for- 
getting the end; that is, concentrating 

“1L, Tibbett, “Story of My Life,” in 


American Magazine, October, 1933, p. 91. 


5 


on the physical mechanism of the voice 
and neglecting to notice the tone 
actually produced. In any program of 
voice culture, the criterion of success 
should be a pure tone. The pupil 
doesn’t triumph when he holds the 
uvula high or throws his voice against 
the bridge of his nose: he succeeds 
only when, by means of these experi- 
ments, he is able to deliver sounds that 
are clear, bright and strong. In exer- 
cises to correct vocal defects, it is im- 
portant, certainly, to think about the 
tongue, soft palate, etc., but it is much 
more important to listen attentively 
for tone. 


Eliminating Tonal Defects 


In trying to eliminate a tonal defect, 
it is necessary to know the general 
make-up of the speech mechanism and 
its manner of functioning. When we 
breathe in air, certain muscles pull 
the ribs outward and upward from the 
lungs, while the diaphragm muscles 
pull downward from the same section; 
this two-way action creates suction in 
the lungs and air enters. When we 
exhale, the ribs are pressed downward 
and inward while the abdominal 
muscles push upward against the lungs. 
The air is forced through the trachea 
into the larynx, popularly called the 
Adam’s Apple. The vocal cords are 
in the Jarynx: the air pressing against 
the vocal cords causes a vibration, 
setting up a sound that is usually 
weak and colorless. This initial sound 
has to be thrown against certain sound- 
ing-boards in order to build it up in 
quality and quantity: the sounding 
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boards are the throat (pharynx), the 
nasal chambers (including the sinuses), 
and the mouth. As the sound of the 
strings is thrown into the body of a 
violin and amplified and colored, so 
the initial voice sound is cast into the 
resonating cavities of throat, mouth 
and nose, and thereby amplified and 
enriched. Before the sound is finally 
uttered, the tongue, jaw, teeth and 
palate modify it into vowel and con- 
sonant sounds.? 

Now, a vocal disorder (such as a 
nasal or guttural tone) may have its 
origin in a pathological condition in 
the voice mechanism. For example, 
various cysts and tumors in the pharynx 
or larynx create a thick, throaty tone; 
paralysis of the soft palate causes a 
nasal tone. The first step towards 
elimination of any serious vocal defect 
is, therefore, an examination by a 
physician to discover a possible physi- 
ological cause. 

The fault lies ordinarily, however, in 
improper use of the organs of speech. 
The most common defect is probably 
a harsh huskiness of tone. Usually it 
is traceable to overtension in the 
muscles of throat and neck. Some 
speakers stiffen the jaw, throat and 
neck so much that the veins stand out. 
No voice can hold up very long under 
a constant drag from muscles that 
should be relaxed. President Theodore 
Roosevelt was a conspicuous example 
of this. Speaking at a county fair in 
New York, he kept forcing his hoarse 
voice out through a tightened throat. 
“The Spaniards,” he said, “had good 
ships; they had good guns (more 
force); they had good men (still more 
force), but they couldn’t shoot.”’ On 
shoot his voice gave way and broke, to 
the good-natured amusement of the 


_ +h, H. Monroe, “‘Principles and Types of 
Speech”’ (Scott, Foresman & Co., New York 
City), 36. 


crowd. Not long after he had to dis- 
continue a presidential campaign and 
go under a doctor’s care to remedy the 
faulty condition. 


Harsh Huskiness 


The following suggestions regarding 
the harsh tone as well as other defects 
are elementary; even so, they are not 
intended for the improvement of a 
normal voice but only as special reme- 
dies for marked defects. Harsh huski- 
ness can be banished by keeping in 
mind that the throat is a resonating 
cavity, not a sound creator: we should 
speak through it, never with it. A 
tense condition in the lower jaw con- 
tributes to tension in the throat, be- 
cause it prevents the proper opening 
of the throat. Words must not be 
chewed off, as we might bite and chew 
food; the jaw must codperate with 
the demands of the throat for general 
relaxation of the whole speech organ- 
ism. Milton accused the British, and 
Emerson the New Englanders, of fail- 
ing to open the jaw properly for fear 
that the cold air of their climate would 
enter the lungs. 

A simple experiment can help to in- 
duce relaxation in the throat, neck, 
and jaw muscles. Relax and yawn: 
then look into a mirror and you will 
see that the tongue is lying flat in the 
mouth, which is wide open. The soft 
palate, ending in the little tag called 
the uvula is held high at the back of 
the mouth, and between the soft palate 
and the tongue there is an opening 
through which you can see the rear 
wall of the throat (pharynx). All the 
muscles in the whole mouth region are 
relaxed as a result of the yawn, and the 
opening between soft palate and tongue 
is very wide, leaving an unobstructed 
passage for a pure tone. By way of 
contrast, now hold your tongue, jaw, 
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etc., as you do ordinarily, and you will 
be able to see to what degree these 
organs usually approximate the re- 
laxed condition resulting from the 
yawn. You will understand, too, how 
stiffness inhibits freedom needed for 
clear tone. 

Now try the following simple exer- 
cise designed to bring about open 
passage for sound, thus eliminating 
harshness. Relax all muscles of throat, 
jaw, and neck; inhale deeply and 
yawn, getting the feel of the relaxation 
in all parts of the mouth chamber; 
then say: “Rome and home.” Be sure 
that you open the mouth wide and 
that you don’t take too much breath. 
Listen to the tone until you feel satis- 
fied that it is coming clearly from an 
unblocked opening. Repeat the words 
over and over again, then transfer this 
relaxed feeling and clear tone to your 
conversation and preaching. Forget 
you have a larynx or throat: concen- 
trate only on the diaphragm for 
breathing and the lips and tongue for 
enunciation. Of course, in actual 
preaching forget that you have even 
a diaphragm and mouth. 


Eliminating Nasality 


The second most common defect 
is nasality. The nasal tone is the re- 
sult of too much nasal resonance, as 
compared with the resonance that 
should come from the mouth chamber. 
Sometimes the soft palate drops during 
the vocalization of a sound, and, when 
this happens, the passage between 
palate and mouth is obstructed and 
most of the sound is deflected into the 
nose. This, of course, defeats pleasant 
tone, which is a happy combination 
of mouth and nose resonance. To 
remedy this condition, take your 
mirror, look into it and use the proper 
muscles to raise the soft palate: listen 
for pure tone, remember its ‘‘feel’’ and 


use the tone as frequently as possible. 

On the other hand, it may be the 
lower jaw that is the villain of the 
piece, inducing a tension in the throat 
that causes nasality. If so, practise 
the yawning exercise mentioned above, 
in order to render the jaw less rigid. 
Sometimes, nasality results from a 
bunching of the tongue in the back 
of the mouth, thus blockading the 
opening between soft palate and tongue 
so that the sound is forced into the 
nose. The mirror will quickly tell 
you whether or not you buckle your 
tongue in this way. If so, lay the 
tip of your tongue lightly against the 
lower teeth, take a quick breath 
through the mouth as if swallowing it, 
and the tongue will automatically 
flatten. This exercise would have to 
be repeated until the flat position be- 
comes habitual. 

A certain type of nasal tone is often 
caused by too little nasal resonance 
rather than too much. If there are 
growths or other nasal obstructions, 
the sooner they are eliminated, the 
better. In such cases, surgery does not 
remedy the nasal condition immedi- 
ately: the vocal mechanism adapted 
itself to the former obstruction, and 
now after the operation it will take 
some time to accustom itself to new 
speech habits (7.e., proper placement 
of tone, etc.). But oftentimes this 
latter type of nasality is caused not 
by an obstruction but by laziness, 
neglect to open up the nasal passages 
sufficiently. To secure this, a hum- 
ming exercise is helpful. Take the 
“‘m”’ and “‘n” sounds: hum them until 
you feel a vibration in the nose; then 
close your mouth and hum until you 
feel the vibration both at the lips and 
in the nose. In that way you can take 
advantage of both resonance chambers. 

Still another vocal defect is thinness. 
The muscles of the tongue or palate 
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may need to be strengthened so that 
they can use the resonating cavities 
fully. But the faint voice is more apt 
to be due to the use of too high a pitch, 
sometimes a falsetto. This may be 
the result of chronic exhaustion or 
nervousness, and of course will disap- 
pear only when the physical or mental 
causes of the condition are dissipated. 
But if the high pitch is simply an in- 
correct speech habit, exercises on the 
musical scale can be used to lower the 
pitch. This should be done very 
gradually. A sudden attempt to 
effect a major change in pitch can 
create havoc in the larynx. 


Slovenly Enunciation 


Slovenly enunciation is an egregious 
fault. Especially so because the 
audience reads into the habit greater 
personal carelessness than it does in 
the case of tonal defects. Enuncia- 
tion, of course, is not pronunciation: 
the latter concerns the correctness of 
sound and accent in words, and is too 
large a subject for discussion here. 
However, by way of obiter dicta it 
may be said that at present there is no 
universal standard of English pro- 
nunciation: local usage rules, and 
therefore “pure English’ (especially 
when legislated by Britishers for 
Americans) is absurd. Good usage, 
like fashions in clothes and unlike 
Revelation, varies with time and 
place and is ever in flux: cultured 
speech that is proper in Boston may 
seem an affectation to a cultured 
Washingtonian. Radio, travel and 
dictionaries are levelling the differ- 
ences, but it is questionable whether a 
set, over-all standard is possible or 
even desirable. But enunciation re- 
lates, not to correctness of sound and 
accent in a given locality, but rather 
to distinctness and fullness of the 
sounds. A word improperly pro- 


nounced may be properly enunciated. 

The tongue is the chief culprit in 
poor enunciation. A lazy tongue is 
responsible for much indistinct speech. 
The back of the tongue should be 
lazy, relaxed, but the tip should be 
ever ready for precise, definite action. 
To develop the tip of the tongue by 
exercise is not always a wise policy: 
oftentimes the tongue is lazy, not be- 
cause it is flabby-muscled, but because 
the speaker does not know the proper 
positions for the tongue to take in 
forming syllables.* Suppose, for in- 
stance, that he makes “d” or “t” 
sounds when he should make a “th” 
sound: ‘Den he told dem dis par- 
able.” He is placing his tongue 
against the upper gum instead of touch- 
ing the tongue to the upper teeth as in a 
lisp. In a radio skit some time ago, a 
character who was accustomed to 
“den” and “‘doze’’ was baffled when 
another character told him about a 
racehorse that “liked to eat his fodder 
and was a good mudder.” 

The hissing ‘‘s” is particularly ob- 
jectionable when the preacher speaks 
into a microphone, because the ‘“‘mike”’ 
magnifies the sibilant sound. It may 
be avoided by holding the tongue back 
so that it does not touch the teeth. 
The parasitic “‘r’’ sound that attaches 
itself to words like ‘law’ (lawr) can 
be prevented by keeping the tongue 
against the lower teeth when making 
the vowel sound. The ‘‘r’’ after vowels 
should not be slurred, viz., ‘‘dahk 
pahk” for ‘‘dark park.” This fault 
arises from failure to pass the sound 
between the raised tip of the tongue 
and the front palate. The “‘l” is often 
mugged to a “‘y”’ sound: ‘‘William” to 
“Wiyam”’ and “Italian” to “Itayan.” 
This happens when the tongue tip 
doesn’t touch the upper teeth. 


*Cfr. Wm. R. Duffey, ‘Voice and Delivery” 
(B. Herder Book Co.), 229. 
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Lazy lips are also a cause of poor 
enunciation. The muscles of the lips 
become flabby through lack of exercise: 
but excessive distortion of the lips by 
way of exercise might produce manner- 
isms and big lips. Occasional work on 
“p,” “b,” “m,” and “f’ sounds is 
advisable. The rigid jaw is another 
explanation of muffled enunciation; a 
relaxed jaw is just as necessary for 
crisp enunciation as for clear tone. 
Some speakers who can enunciate 
clearly bury their talent by rushing 
their words one after the other in a 
torrent of sound. And in a naturally 
inarticulate speaker too much speed 
creates a hopeless Babel. 

Some common errors in articulation 
involve two or more of the voice 
modifiers at the same time. ‘“T”’ is 
slurred into ‘‘d’’: ‘‘a liddle bedder”’ 
for ‘‘a little better.’’ The same organs 
are used in forming “‘d” and “‘t,” but 
“t”’ is a vocalized sound while ‘‘d”’ is 
breathed. In the movies the Brook- 
lynite invariably says: “‘The goil from 
Greenpernt.”” (Why this usage is 
attributed to Brooklyn and not to 
“Toity-toid Street, Noo Yawk,” is a 
mystery.) The vowel in “girl’’ should 
be sounded at the middle region of the 
mouth with tongue broad and tense, 
lips relaxed—not in the rear of the 
mouth as in ‘“‘office’’ (aw). The vowel 
in “‘boil” and ‘‘Greenpoint’’ should be 
formed in the back of the mouth, 
shading off into ‘‘i’’ (aw-i). The slurs 
in ‘‘rekanize’’ and ‘‘lenth’’ are hardy 
perennials: the ‘‘g’’ sound in “recog- 
nize” and the “k’”’ sound in “‘length”’ 
are made by raising the back part of 
the tongue against the soft palate 
and then quickly separating them. 

It must be remembered that devel- 
opment of the voice cannot result from 
laboratory exercises performed zeal- 
ously for a few hours a day or week. 


The program must be integrated with 
the daily activity of the priest, so that 
it becomes part of his life especially 
in his conversations. A man might 
learn book-binding or bee-keeping in 
his spare hours, even though these 
arts are independent of his regular 
vocation. But to improve speech it 
is necessary to speak with some con- 
cern for the rules of tone and enunci- 
ation at all times; else the good gained 
by exercises is quickly undone. Book- 
binding, to revert to the example 
above, may not be hostile to a man’s 
vocation, but bad speech is certainly 
opposed to good speech. Spasmodic 
voice-culture sometimes serves only to 
stress certain errors. For instance, 
a “rekanize’’ or “‘foist’’ will stand out 
in pathetic brilliance in the delivery of 
a preacher who is diligent in his exer- 
cises but careless in his conversation. 

Surely, the Word of God deserves 
to be preached in clarity and power! 
In order to bring out the precise mean- 
ing of a doctrine, theologians have 
labored years over exact terminology. 
And the Church considered the word 
“‘Theotokos” so indispensable in de- 
fining a doctrine that she was willing 
to suffer schism rather than abandon 
the word. The preacher might well 
have the same reverence for the words 
he uses to express the Word of God. 
Let him distribute the treasuries of 
faith in words as bright and shining 
as coins fresh from the mint, in sounds 
rich in tone and precisely enunciated. 
It is no light matter to mar the beauty 
of Catholic teaching or mishandle it in 
any way. But it is a high privilege 
for the priest to present it in words 
that bring out all its form and color, 
and it is a comfort to him in his priest- 
hood to know that he has not obscured 
the light for those who may be in dark- 
ness. 








The Morality of Black-Market Selling 


By RayMonp C. JANCAUSKIS, S.J. 


Zealous Catholics who want to bring 
their lives into line with their faith 
may ask the priest what the Church 
teaches about government prices. 

Are such prices a matter of con- 
science? It is hard to see how this can 
be denied. If the aim of the law has 
been to fix honest prices, no one may 
argue that these prices do not bind 
under pain of sin—unless, of course, he 
has proof that the fixed prices are un- 
just. Rev. J. McCarthy defines such 
prices and brings a battery of authori- 
ties to prove the point: 


“The price of a commodity which 
is determined by law or by govern- 
mental order is called the legal 
price. It is mathematically fixed, 
generally as a maximum retail price 
for a certain species and quantity 
of goods. The legal price is the just 
price. It is therefore, per se, a 
violation of commutative justice to 
charge more than the legal price 
for the specified commodity. This 
violation involves the obligation of 
restitution to the extent of the 
overcharge. This is the accepted 
teaching of all and not merely of 
many Catholic moralists.’’! 


For an example, we may consider 
the first anti-inflation step taken in 
our country when the law ruled that 
each retailer was to hold to the prices 
which had been charged on a certain 
day. In its ruling, the Government 


1“The Price of Stored Tea,” in The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, LX (October, 1942), p. 
298. In the note to this excerpt he names 
the following moralists: St. Thomas, St. 
Alphonsus, Cronin, Priimmer, Merkelbach, 
Génicot, Lemkuhl, Noldin, Jorio, Davis, 
Slater, Aertnys-Damen, etc. The italics 

are his own. 
‘ 


supposed that the danger of inflation- 
psychology would be arrested if prices 
were held to that level; there would be 
no frantic buying pushing prices up- 
wards, which rising prices in turn 
would lead to a growth in the frenzy 
wherewith the people bought. To 
save money from becoming worthless, 
the law “‘froze’’ a price set-up which it 
judged to have been just, because the 
prices were already fixed by the market 
before the law was passed.? 

So long, therefore, as this policy of 
“frozen’”’ prices was in force, it put 
the duty on the sellers of abiding by 
these prices and, when they made a 
conscious overcharge, of making resti- 
tution.* For they had no way of show- 
ing that the prices were unjust. 


Do Inadequate Prices Bind in Conscience? 


However, several uncontrolled costs 
(e.g., wages and prices of farm goods) 
made the prices inadequate as time 
went on. Did the prices still bind in 
conscience? 

According to De Lugo, the legal 
price is just as long as it is not proved 
that the lawgiver has acted unjustly 
either because of bribery, or hate, or 
even gross stupidity. And the reasons 


2 De Lugo, “De Justitia et Jure,” Disp. 
XXVI, Sect. V, no. 57: ‘“‘Nam lex, ut justa 
sit, debet taxare pretium juxta estimationem 
quam res habet antecedenter ad ipsam legem, 
et non pro solo libito.”’ 

3 Ibid., no. 56: ‘‘ .. . etiamsi lex sub poena 
prohibeat pretium illud excedere, venditor, 
a quo pena exigitur ob excessum pretii, 
remanet adhuc cum tota obligatione resti- 
tuendi emptori excessum illum, quia excessus 
pretii justi fuit contra justitiam acceptus, 
atque adeo restituendus illi est, cui injuria 
illata fuit.”’ 
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for keeping to that price, according to 
the same writer, are two: (1) the 
authority can better weigh all the facts 
that must be heeded in fixing a just 
price, and (2) the State has the power 
to use the goods of its citizens for the 
good of the country. The legal price, 
then, can bind on two counts: in 
commutative justice and in legal jus- 
tice. Or to put it in other words, the 
legal prices can bind sellers in con- 
science either because they are ob- 
jectively just, that is, such as repay 
each agent of production (miner, 
farmer, producer or distributor) for 
the reasonably given amount of work;‘ 
or because they are necessary prices, 
that is, such as curtail non-essential 
industries in war time, stop inflation, 
or achieve any other goal which the 
State has a right to determine and 
force its citizens to pursue. 

Taking the case, then, in which the 
legal price has been fixed below the ob- 
jectively just price, De Lugo argues 
that the lawmaker has the right to rule 
what is thought vital for the good of 
the country.5 And he goes on to say 
that in such a case the violators of the 
law are held to return the overcharge, 
because the law for a just cause has the 
right to take away the citizen’s right 
to private possessions, or to give the 
citizen other goods in their place.® 
The overcharge must be given back, 
because the right to an amount over the 
legal price has been taken away. 

There is, however, a clash in views 
(as De Lugo himself points out) in re- 
gard to restitution in such cases. Not 
only Molina but also Ballerini and 
others’ hold that the overcharge does 

4 Schilling, ‘‘Lehrbuch der Moraltheologie,” 


II, n. 425. 
5 De Lugo, op. cit., Disp. XXVI, Sect. V, 


0. 59. 
6 Ibid., no. 60. 
7 Layman, Sanchez, Lessius. 


not have to be returned. Molina, for 
instance, makes the following de- 
cision : 
“Let this be the case: let the 
tuler have the right to pass such a 
law and this law have the power 
to bind in conscience although it 
fixes the price of grain or any other 
commodity below the justum in- 
fimum which it would otherwise 
naturally have. The vendor, then, 
if he asks for the pretium naturale, 
would sin against obedience, but not 
with the burden of restitution. He 
would not sin against commutative 
justice, maintaining, as he does, 
the equality which is due.’’® 
Ballerini, holding the same view, 
argues that there can be no question 
of commutative justice, since no equal- 
ity is kept (under our supposition) 
between the commodity and its legal 
price. Moreover, such a law does not 
bear proportionally upon the citizens; 
only one group—the sellers—are bur- 
dened while the rest neither suffer nor 
help with the burden, but even profit 
by the losses of that group since they 
can buy at such a low price.® 

With this teaching in mind, let us 
now make a brief review of the later 
steps taken against inflation. 


Are the O.P.A. Prices ‘‘Legal’’? 


As soon as we start to look over these 
laws, we find that we must consider 
two questions: (1) Are the O.P.A. 
prices ‘‘legal prices’? (2) Does the 
common good make “legal prices’ 
bind in conscience even when they are 
inadequate? 

A legal price is one fixed by a decla- 
ration of a ruler, by a law of the State, 
by a pronouncement of those to whom 
such business is entrusted, or by a de- 


8 Molina, Disp. 365, n. 10 (translation 


mine). 
® Ballerini, III, Tract. VIII, n. 755. 
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cree of the legislature. Now, no 
matter what our political leanings 
may be, we know that the O.P.A. 
prices meet this definition; it is a 
legally established agency to control 
selling prices. But, one might argue 
that, when men like De Lugo and 
Molina treated market problems, legal 
prices were rather common. Is mod- 
ern price-fixing of the same kind as the 
medieval and the 16th-18th-century 
price fixing? 

Moralists almost go out of their way 
to note that legal prices are rarer now; 
but they clearly hold that legal prices 
occur in our times. Génicot, for in- 
stance, writes: 


“Antiquitus crebro determina- 
batur, presertim in favorem emen- 
tium et in rebus ad victum neces- 
sariis, ne eas pretio immodico com- 
parare cogerentur. Hodie jam vix 
in usu est, nisi tempore belli.’’™ 


Rev. A. Koning, C.SS.R., in his com- 
pendium of St. Alphonsus, also makes 
the same remark: 


“Taxam legalem hisce nostris 
temporibus admodum raram esse, 
et vix occurrere, nisi quibusdam in 
locis quoad panem, aut in urbe, tem- 
pore belli obsessa, quoad res vite 
necessarias. Censent nempe plures 
politici, hodiedum, dum tanta sit 
facilitas transvehendi merces per 
viam ferream, etc., et tanta reperatur 
mercatorum concurrentia, regulari- 
ter non amplius expedire, ut pretia 
rerum Jegaliter taxentur. Unde 
etiam resolutiones Moralistarum 
circa pretium /egale, nostro tempore, 
rarius usu venient.” !” 


10 Azorius, S.J. ‘‘Institutiones Morales’ 
(1612), Ili, Lib. VIII, cap. XXI, Tertio 
queritur. 

11 Génicot-Salsmans, I, n. 631; Noldin- 
Schmitt, II, no. 595. 

12 “Theologia Moralis” (1876), I, De Con- 
tractibus, n. 963, 4°. The very same ideas 
are expressed in Waffelaert, ‘‘De Justitia,” 
no. 610. 


Recently, Rev. J. McCarthy held that 
the legal price of Stored tea binds in 
conscience."* And even more re- 
cently, Archbishop Michael J. Curley 
of Baltimore and Washington has 
branded “‘. . . the patronizing or carry- 
ing on of black markets as a serious 
affair in which grave sins against 
justice and charity can be committed 
and where reparation may be called 
A 

Therefore, without the slightest ob- 
jection from even one authority, the 
answer to the first of our two questions 
is: prices fixed by the O.P.A. are legal 
prices. This war is one of those rare 
times when the teaching of the 
moralists on legal prices should not be 
kept within dusty books. 


Obligation of Sellers 


It follows at once that the sellers 
are bound in strict justice—and there- 
fore to restitution—when they cannot 
prove the prices unjust. Furthermore, 
according to all moralists who treat 
this subject, in case of doubt whether 
the price is just or unjust, the law of 
the country must be followed, since the 
public authority is more competent 
and less biased in this matter than the 
profit-minded vendors. 

But when the price does not meet 
the costs and does not give reasonable 
profits, the legal price no longer binds 
in commutative justice. For every 
strictly just price must at least be ob- 
jectively just." But then the other 
question comes up: can the common 
good make “‘legal prices’’ binding in 
conscience despite their inadequacy? 
For sometimes even unjust laws may 


13 The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, October 
and December, 1942. 

14 Catholic Chronicle (Toledo, October 29, 
1943), p. 1. 

% Schilling, op. cit., II, n. 425. 
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bind, as we clearly read in St. 
Thomas.* 


The solution of this case is compli- 
cated by the fact that the good of the 
country is achieved through a loss to 
the sellers. Now, the profit of the 
seller is eventually his real income 
(i.e., the flow of goods and services 
that are necessary for his livelihood). 
To blot out profits would be to take 
away from these men the natural right 
to live, to own goods and to pass them 
on by will. This the State may not do, 
even indirectly.” 

But the State may bring private 
ownership into harmony with the needs 
of the common good. While it may not 
take away all the income from the 
people, it surely may ask, and even 
exact, reasonable sacrifices for the sake 
of the common good. In line with this 
principle, Azorius suggests that the 
loss be counted as a part of the busi- 
ness risk;"* for costs are not always 
below the price even in ordinary times, 
because the worth of an object is not 
determined by the sacrifices made in 
getting it. 

How Do Inadequate Prices Bind? 


Therefore, an inadequate price does 
bind in conscience, not according to 
commutative justice, but according to 
legal justice, if the loss is not un- 
reasonable and if the goal for which the 
loss is taken is worth while. 

For an example, let us suppose that 
some of the O.P.A. prices were inade- 
quate. Was the keeping of those 
prices worth while? If we go back to 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury, we will find that legal prices were 

16 JJ-II, Q. civ, art. 6, ad 3. 

17 “‘Divini Redemptoris” (paragraph num- 
ber in “Principles for Peace,” § 1223, edited 


by Rev. Harry Koenig). ; 
18 III, Lib. VIII, cap. XXII, Nono quzri- 


tur. 


thought worth while ‘for the sake of 
peace, to end arguments and litiga- 
tions which can often occur in buying 
and selling because of some fraud in 
the price. . . .”!* A later moralist 
writes (1728) that it is the ruler’s duty 
to stop, or to prevent, oppression of 
the poor and occasions of losses.”° 

But these goals were not before the 
O.P.A. when, in the midst of a gi- 
gantic war effort and in the face of 
pessimistic forecasts by economists 
and business men,?! it took on the 
huge task of fixing thousands of prices 
in such an extensive and dynamic 
economy as ours. The expense, the 
effort, and the time chosen to set 
prices argues for a fear of some dread 
evil to the common good. Otherwise, 
why should hard-headed politicians 
pick on such an unpopular policy when 
other crucial tasks called for their 
care? We have the O.P.A. because 
our country dreads inflation. 

And inflation is something we do not 
fear enough, because we have had no 
excessive inflation before. Some 
squirm a little when they are told that 
a run-away inflation makes money 
worthless. Thrifty people are shocked. 
Some try to jest a little when they 
hear that debtors will hunt for their 
creditors—that wage-earners will dash 
out during the lunch-hour to spend 
their morning’s wage as quickly as 
possible. 

However, most of us would begin to 
understand if we were told that a run- 
away inflation is sometimes very hard 


19 Thid., Quarto queritur. 

2 Bonacina, ‘“‘De Morali Theologia,” II, 
De contractibus, Disp. III, Ques. II, Punc- 
tum IV, n. 7. 

721A few of the difficulties commonly 
alleged are given by Jules Backman in 
“Government Control of Prices,’’ in the 
book ‘‘Planned Society,’”’ edited by Findlay 
MacKenzie (1937). 
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to distinguish from a depression. And 
here is how it happens: contracts 
drawn in money come to a sudden end. 
Nobody wants to lend money or to 
wait for it, because he does not know 
how valuable it will be when he gets it. 
Bankruptcies multiply. Banks fail. 
Most of the symptoms of a serious 
economic dislocation appear through- 
out the whole economy. 

But what has this to do with the 
ordinary business man? An over- 
charge of five or even fifty dollars, one 
might say, will not bring about such 
disasters. In fact, all the overcharges 
of one business man will scarcely cause 
a measurable boost in the country’s 
price level. How, then, can any loss 
be worth while in individual cases? 
One would be inclined to hold, then, 
that sellers are not bound in con- 
science by inadequate prices. The 
moral law does not seem to have any 
sanction for the individual violations 
of legal prices when they are objec- 
tively unjust. Yet, all the law-break- 
ing taken together is sure to bring great 
evils upon the country. 

Therefore, since the relative amounts 
are rarely, if ever, significant, moralists 
should fix upon an absolute amount; 
there must be some sanction for actions 
which taken together cause great 
harm. Since no one seems to have 
done this, I would suggest as a grave 
amount that approximate sum which 
would tempt other vendors to break 
the law seriously. The amount would 
therefore depend on the strictness with 
which the law is enforced, on the 
threatened fine, and on the moral 
standards of the community. In a 
medium-sized city of this country, 
under the law now in force (Novem- 


ber, 1943) such an approximate sum 
may be $200 for any individual trans- 
action and $300 for a series of trans- 
actions within a month.” The norm 
used in arriving at these sums is not 
the relative harm done to the common 
good, but that point at which other 
business men would be willing to ad- 
mit that the law-breaking was very 
profitable. 


Summary 

(1) Modern price-fixing is of the 
same nature as price-fixing in the 
Middle Ages and later. 

(2) Therefore, O.P.A. prices bind 
in commutative justice when there is no 
proof that the fixed prices are ob- 
jectively unjust. 

(3) But if they are objectively un- 
just, they may still bind in legal jus- 
tice even if they do not bind in com- 
mutative justice. 

(4) They will bind seriously in 
legal justice if the sale or sales harm the 
common good by a grave amount. 
Smaller amounts would be venial sins. 
The overcharge would not have to be 
given back, as in no. 2 above. 

In conclusion, note that these cases 
concern sellers only. Full knowledge, 
deliberateness, etc., are needed for the 
charge of moral guilt. 

It may be useful to add that it is far 
from obvious that all or even many 
offers of sums by buyers exceeding the 
legal price can be called “gratuitous.” 
Such offers may be made because they 
are considered necessary to make the 
purchase. Any vendor who sells only, 
or principally, to such offerers in- 
directly demands an excessive price. 


22 This is a private, pioneering opinion with 
which no one has to agree. 





Chaplains Not in Uniform 


By JAMES L. REED 


With the call to arms of the men of 
America there came a surge on the 
part of the American clergy to follow 
the youths of their flock into the armed 
forces. Permissions to apply for ad- 
mittance into all the branches of the 
service poured in to their superiors 
from all sides. Noble ideals of patri- 
otism and zeal for the salvation of 
souls have prompted the younger mem- 
bers of the clergy to offer themselves 
for this work. Many, as was to be ex- 
pected, were not permitted to go either 
because of the nature of their present 
duties or because their bishops or re- 
ligious superiors could not spare them 
from the various fields in which they 
were at the moment engaged. Physical 
unfitness and other factors have also 
entered in to keep many from this 
glorious work. 

To-day many young priests look 
with longing eyes towards those 
branches of the service wherein are 
laboring their confréres or classmates. 
With all their hearts they yearn to 
labor in that fertile vineyard provided 
by the young men of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. It is true, there is 
much to be accomplished in these 
fields by our service chaplains, but 
there is also much to be done by the 
ordinary priest who literally passes 
thousands of our military men on the 
street in a week. While in the camps, 
the men are constantly kept busy, and 
it is difficult for the chaplains to do 
positive work for Christ. However, 
during the hours of liberty, when the 
men of the armed forces are free to 


wander about the streets of strange 
cities and towns, a new situation arises 
with which we priests not in uniform 
can and should do much. I give here 
an account of one of several experi- 
ences that I have had along this line 
since the outbreak of the present war. 
This is not an isolated case in my own 
experience, but a typical example of 
what can and should be done by 
chaplains not in uniform. 


A Chance Encounter 


In one of our larger cities of the East 
where I was working in the vineyard 
of the Lord, I had occasion to pass on 
the street thousands of our service 
men whom I greeted pleasantly when 
they spoke to me, but to whom I gave 
little thought or notice. One day, 
while hurrying to keep an appoint- 
ment, I waited on an island platform 
in the middle of one of the larger 
thoroughfares for the traffic light, 
which was against me, to change. A 
young soldier, who waited beside me, 
tipped his hat and spoke to me, and 
in the few seconds that we waited 
comments were passed back and forth 
about the weather. I immediately 
noticed from his accent that he was 
from distant parts. When the light 
changed, and I hurried across the 
street, this soldier made special effort 
to keep with me, continuing the con- 
versation as we went. After bantering 
around a bit in the discourse, he asked 
me, with what seemed a great surge of 
courage, if I would accompany him to 
dinner. This stopped me dead in my 
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tracks, and I replied by asking him why 
of all people did he ask me, a priest, 
such a question. His answer was sin- 
cere and straightforward: ‘Father, 
I am new in town. I don’t know any- 
one here, nor where to go, nor what to 
do. I am lonely and I can’t approach 
a civilian and ask them to dinner be- 
cause they would not understand. 
I ask you because you are a priest who 
can understand my plight and would 
not be suspicious of my motives. I 
simply have to talk to someone. 
You are not many years older than I 
am, and I thought there might be much 
we would have in common. Please 
don’t turn me down.”’ 

I was much affected by the sincerity 
with which he spoke to me, and would 
gladly have taken him to dinner if it 
had not been for my appointment. 
When I informed him of this, he was 
quite disappointed and left me at the 
next corner being almost on the verge 
of tears. Throughout the next couple 
of days this experience constantly 
filled my thoughts, and my conscience 
chided me severely. This soldier who 
was risking his life for my comfort had 
asked for my companionship and I had 
turned him away. Was I really ful- 
filling my duties as a servus servorum 
Dei? I doubted it. However, this 
incident served to awaken me to the 
fact that service men on liberty often 
seek the friendship of priests, if we are 
only aware of it and give them a little 
encouragement. I never saw or heard 
of this young man again, and I am 
afraid I have passed by an opportunity 
to do a glorious work for God and my 
country. Thereupon, I resolved that in 
all future travels I would keep my eyes 
peeled for another such eventuality. 

Nor was I to wait long before the 
second opportunity would present 
itself. 


Serving as Unofficial Chaplain 


Less than a week later, when my 
duties took me again through - the 
center of the city, I chanced to meet a 
sailor of the Navy Medical Corps. I 
myself studied pre-medicine in college 
before becoming a priest. This much 
we had in common as a starter. He 
had only been in the city one week. 
He was from one of our mid-western 
States, and gave evidence in his 
speech of a fine education. I later 
learned that he was a graduate of one 
of our Catholic mid-western colleges. 
After a short conversation I invited 
him to dinner and a show, both of 
which he readily accepted. All in all, 
we spent a very enjoyable evening to- 
gether. Before taking leave he asked 
my name and address promising to 
call or come to visit me in a few days. 
Personally, I did not think he would 
keep his promise, although there was 
no reason why I should doubt his word. 
As the case turned out, I saw him on 
nearly every one of his “‘liberties’’ 
(three times a week) for the next two 
and a half months. On the six occa- 
sions when I did not see him, I knew 
where he was and what he was doing, 
since I had arranged all of them myself. 
His parents, whom I later contacted, 
were most grateful and appreciative of 
my interest in their son, which, they 
said, lifted a burden from their minds, 
He himself, as I found out in the course 
of time, was an irreproachable char- 
acter with a fine Catholic background 
and training. After becoming more 
closely acquainted, he asked me to visit 
the hospital where he was stationed. 
Here I was introduced to a young 
marine stricken with tuberculosis. 
This lad was thinking seriously of con- 
version because of the strong influence 
exerted by this sailor, who was one of 
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his nurses. I asked my friend why he 
had not called in the Naval Chaplain, 
and he replied that this marine was a 
little too frightened of the officer- 
chaplain, and consequently did not 
wish to speak with him. 


Catholic Invalids in Naval Hospital 


The next day I called on the Navy 
Chaplain to explain the situation, for 
I realized he had all parochial rights 
in the hospital. The chaplain, a 
gracious man of long naval experience, 
was immediately responsive, sympa- 
thetic, and understanding. He 
thanked me for my interest, and 
urged me to see the young man and do 
for him what I could. He arranged to 
have me admitted to the hospital at 
all hours without going through the 
usual procedure of being searched. 
Thereafter, I was admitted with the 
salute accorded to officers, and be- 
came a well-known figure in the vari- 
ous wards. Between this young sailor, 
who intelligently sought out possi- 
bilities, and myself, we succeeded in 
converting no less than a half-dozen 
service men in a couple of months, not 
to mention scores of others whose 
tangled lives we straightened out with 
great satisfaction to all concerned. 
The official Naval Chaplain was quite 
pleased with my labors in his territory. 
He urged me, as did many of the men, 
to seek admittance into the United 
States Navy as a chaplain. I ex- 
plained that, although there was noth- 
ing I desired more, yet circumstances 
were stich as to make that move im- 
possible. He regretted that more 
priests in cities did not interest them- 
selves in such work. He asked me to 
encourage other priests to take up a 
similar interest in our armed forces, for 
there is much to be done by them that 
uniformed chaplains cannot do. 


Some Precautions Necessary 

At this point the objection will im- 
mediately arise: ‘“‘Isn’t one putting 
oneself in a dangerous position when so 
acting?” To this I reply: ‘In ordi- 
nary peace time I might be inclined to 
agree; yet, in the present situation, 
circumstances have completely altered 
the case.”” The young men in the serv- 
ice of their country to-day are the 
prize pick of Amerca’s manhood. 
They are men from practically every 
walk of life who have been thrown, 
willingly or unwillingly, into a situa- 
tion wherein life becomes difficult and 
is fraught with many dangers, both 
material and spiritual. They are the 
foundation stones on which we hope to 
build a bigger and better America 
when this conflict is ended. Are they, 
then, not worthy of our attention now? 
Are they not the future hope of the 
Church in America? How then can 
we dismiss their plight by leaving it to 
the relatively few service chaplains 
who are already burdened to capacity 
with difficulties? 

Of course, a certain amount of risk is 
involved in this work, but Christ ex- 
pects His shepherds to take risks be- 
fore the wolf catcheth and scattereth 
the sheep. Are we like the hireling who 
flees at the sight of the wolf? Then 
you will say: “There is a wolf.” 
Yes, there is, but the only weapon we 
need for self-protection is an over- 
whelming charity and prudence—char- 
ity to lead the way and prudence to 
avoid the pitfalls that lie in wait for 
both shepherd and sheep. Try to be 
understanding and friendly. Use good 
judgment and prudence at all times. 
Loneliness, you will find, is the root of 
all the evils that exist in military life 
and has proved the downfall in the 
service of many a young person who 
was considered irreproachable in civil- 
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ian life. It is true, the U.S.O. has 
been and is doing a magnificent work, 
but because this organization has been 
forced to conduct itself on an imper- 
sonal basis, much is left to be desired. 
Personal contact of these men with 
priests or zealous Catholic laymen can 
do so much to prevent avoidable 


troubles. It will enable you to do 
much the same thing as I have related 
above, and at the same time give you 
the satisfaction of knowing that, 
while you do not parade a military 
uniform, it is possible to attain the 
same results minus the glamour of brass 
buttons. 








Mother Mary and Christian Womanhood 


By W. HRADECKY 


When we look backward into the 
history of nations during pre-Christian 
ages, we find that the prevailing senti- 
ments of those days held woman as a 
creature inferior to man, the sole pur- 
pose of her existence on earth being 
that of serving man. Even the pri- 
mordial revelation in paradise recorded 
in the Old Testament might seem to 
imply that woman was the cause of evil 
in the world, that she was responsible 
for the first sin, and that through her 
all evil was brought to mankind. 
Woman’s place in the world of affairs 
was henceforth an inferior one. She 
was excluded from public life and rele- 
gated to the four walls of her house- 
hold where she occupied a degraded 
position. Among Oriental peoples the 
pagan girl grew up in the home with- 
out formal education. She was not 
even mistress of herself, but was con- 
sidered as a chattel that could be 
bought and sold. When she was taken 
in marriage, a marriage not of her own 
choosing, she did not become a com- 
panion to her husband, but rather she 
was his servant whose lot was little 
better than that of a slave. If the 
man was not satisfied with his wife, 
he took another woman into his home. 
A woman mistreated by her husband 
had nowhere to seek redress. She was 
a slave to custom and prevailing ideas. 
Such was, before Christ’s coming, the 
menial, undignified position of woman- 
kind in the Oriental countries known 
as Assyria, Persia, India, and among 
the barbarians of Scythia, Lybia, and 
Thrace. 


Turning now to the cultured nations 
of the West, especially Greece and 
Rome, we find that with the exception 
of one short period when a brilliant 
cultural era prevailed the position of 
woman was most unenviable. The 
Greeks, in their period of decadence, 
knew no real family life. Even Aris- 
totle, the great philosopher of an- 
tiquity, referred expressly to woman 
as a subordinate creature, and Demos- 
thenes confessed frankly: ‘We have 
women friends for entertainment but 
wives for children and household.” 
This gives us some idea of the obscure 
social position held by women in the 
days of antiquity. The wife held an 
obscure place in the home and in 
society, but the concubines, called 
“hetere”’ (female paramours), held 
prominent places in the social life of 
Greece. Such an attitude towards 
woman brought her down to the lowest 
depths of degradation. 


A New Dawn 


Into such a despairing world came 
light. In a humble dwelling in Naza- 
reth there resounded the Archangel’s 
“Hail,” and this salutation brought a 
revolutionary change and an unprece- 
dented honor for womanhood. In the 
humble home of Anna and Joachim a 
fair daughter had grown up under the 
careful tutelage of her parents. Her 
name was Mary. Divine Providence 
chose this gracious, obedient daughter 
of Israel to become the mother of the 
future Redeemer of mankind, and thus 
specific divine recognition was granted 
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to the daughters of Eve—to the women 
of the world. This divine recognition 
of woman was to elevate her to heights 
previously unknown in history. 

Every ‘Hail Mary” which daily 
passes the lips of millions in honor of 
her who is “blessed amongst women” 
comes back as a reflected ray of light, 
and dispels the darkness of a curse 
which had rested upon the daughters of 
Eve. Through Mary every girl and 
every woman receives divine recogni- 
tion, honor, and esteem. When the 
dying lips of our Divine Saviour said 
to John, “Behold thy mother,’ He 
gave Mary to us all as our Mother, and 
this divine recognition of womankind 
was permanently established. Thus, 
woman was henceforth placed on an 
equal status with man, not only so far 
as body is concerned but also as to her 
soul. Henceforth, she was to be en- 
tirely free in her choice of vocation and 
in her choice of marriage. 

Naturally the Catholic Church holds 
marriage in high esteem. The purpose 
of marriage is not merely to furnish 
new citizens to the State, not merely to 
satisfy the desires and urgings of sex; 
it is now a blessed union of soul and 
body for the solemn purpose of glorify- 
ing God here on earth and in the life to 
come. Marriage is a Sacrament, a 
mystery about which St. Paul writes 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians: 
“Husbands, love your wives as Christ 
also loved the Church, and delivered 
Himself up for it that He might 
sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of 
water in the words of life, that He 
might present it to Himself as a glori- 
ous Church not having spot or wrinkle. 
So also ought men to love their wives 
as their own bodies. For no man ever 
hates his own flesh; but nourisheth it 
and cherisheth it, as also Christ doth 
the Church.... Let every one of you 


in particular love his wife as himself, 
and the wife fear her husband” (Eph., 
v. 23-33). 


Christian Marriage 


Can there be any more ideal symbol 
of marriage than the union of Christ 
with His Church? As one Christ is 
united with one Church, so one woman 
must belong to one man; as Christ 
never forsakes His Church, so no man 
should ever leave his wife or a wife 
forsake her husband; they must carry 
on together for better or for worse until 
death parts them. Indissoluble mar- 
riage as a Sacrament of the Church 
elevated and ennobled woman. Thus, 
in the Catholic Church woman is 
invited to share with man in every 
noble undertaking, in every noble act. 

In earlier times Christian women 
slaves, through their exemplary lives, 
attracted the attention of their pagan 
mistresses, who were irresistibly drawn 
to Christ and became Christians, some- 
times secretly. Such Christian women 
exercised a powerful influence over 
their pagan husbands, and, because the 
mind of woman is skilled in planning 
the acquisition of her heart’s desires, 
pagan husbands were won to Christ, or 
at least changed their hostile attitude 
towards the new Church. Some 
women of pagan times, though reared 
in luxury and lewdness, became Chris- 
tian Saints in spite of their environ- 
ment. We have record of such women 
as St. Afra, St. Pelagia, and Mary 
Magdalene. St. Helen, the Christian 
mother of the pagan emperor, Con- 
stantine the Great, was instrumental 
in obtaining liberty for the young 
Christian Church; St. Monica through 
her tearful prayers obtained the grace 
of conversion for her great son, Augus- 
tine. When we study the influence of 
such great women of history as St. 
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Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Agnes of 
Rome, St. Ursula of Germany, St. 
Brigid of Ireland, St. Genevieve of 
France, St. Ludmila of Bohemia, and 
countless others, we realize to what 
heights and to what sublime position 
women have climbed in the Church of 
God. 

The high and noble position women 
now occupy in the Church and in the 
Christian world entails great responsi- 
bilities. These responsibilities are 
such that the future of our modern 
civilization depends upon their faith- 
ful discharge. The trend of the 
feminist movement in modern times is 
to carry women far away from home 
—from the home which a few decades 
ago was woman’s throne, her haven of 
peace, the sanctuary of man. Our 
modern economic development and in- 
dustrial revolution have forced still 
more women from the home into com- 
mercial life to struggle for their very 
existence. Their new duties require 
higher education, more specific train- 
ing, and thus have a tendency to loosen 
still further the links with the home. 


The Situation To-Day 


The Church recognizes the fact 
that the modern world often needs 
trained services that women can best 
supply, but woman’s new position, her 
more extensive labor, is filled with 
dangers to which she must not be 
blind—dangers which she must be 
prepared to meet squarely and courage- 
ously. This modern world which has 
forced women into the industrial arena 
is a materialistic world filled with sin 
and crime. Steps must be taken to de- 
fend the purity of womanhood—the 
ideal by which the Church of God and 
Christian civilization lifted woman to 
a pedestal, but which is now being 


attacked covertly or openly by press, 
theater, and platform. Women must 
maintain the high standard of Chris- 
tian morality in a society which is 
questioning all standards. For we 
must remember this fact: womankind 
sets the morality standards for society. 

The task that Providence has laid 
upon Catholic women of this century is, 
thus, a very difficult one. Under the 
banner of Mary Immaculate they must 
strive unceasingly for purity of heart 
and sanctification of soul. By their 
good example they must carry on this 
apostolate to the world around them. 
Christian women must renounce the 
abject slavery to fashions that aim to 
arouse the lowest passions of men. 
They must teach men to look at them 
with pure eyes, to consider them in the 
light of God’s revelation. They must 
be conscious of their great mission and 
destiny. With lofty ideals they must 
approach the marriage bonds, when 
they choose marriage as their career. 
We cannot have great men, heroic 
martyrs and saints if we do not have 
great, heroic, saintly mothers. Fur- 
thermore, only faithful, self-sacrificing 
mothers can assure the future welfare 
of our country. 

The wheels of our economic and 
social life—of this life we call society— 
are creaking. Everyone senses that 
something is radically wrong. Human 
hearts are crying out for some soft 
hand to lead this world out of the 
darkness and night of fear that sur- 
rounds us. Here is the task of the 
married daughters of Mary. Those 
who lean over the cradles of their 
babes must breathe the love of God and 
of neighbor into the hearts of the 
future generation, and give faithful 
love to worried and strife-worn hus- 
bands. In due time this love will 
radiate as sunshine, dispel threatening 
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clouds of war, and bring peace to our 
homes, to our community, and to our 
beloved uation. 

In the faithful performance of this 
task, Christian womanhood will come 
to understand more and more what the 
modern woman to-day is so loath even 
to admit—that no matter how much 


modern industries and artificialities 
and calls for glory wean women away 
from their homes, they must return 
there to find glory and peace. In the 
spirit of supreme happiness and grati- 
tude the Christian woman will sing to 
God: “I shall be grateful to Christ 
because in Mary He exalted me.’”’ 








Notes on Conferences to Tertiaries 
By KILiAn J]. HeENNRIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Among the 2000 directors guiding 
some 300,000 tertiaries under the 
several jurisdictions, there are some 
who find it difficult to select a real 
tertiary topic for their monthly con- 
ference. Some others have many sub- 
jects in mind (all of them important), 
but they hesitate to make a definite 
choice, because they do not think that 
they can give to their preachment a 
definite tertiary coloring. 

All know the comparatively short 
tertiary rule by heart; but unless the 
subject selected is expressly stated, 
they think it is rather too general for 
tertiary purposes. This is a fallacy 
which the following notes should re- 
move and thus facilitate the work of 
overcoming other difficulties. In other 
words, the conferences should be an 
aid to the spiritual way of life; they 
should be actual, timely and practical. 

In order to achieve this desirable 
result, conference preachers and pro- 
moters of Tertiarism must never lose 
sight of some fundamental principles 
that are often overlooked. The more 
important are the following: 

(1) Tertiarism is the Gospel way in 
daily life, to which the profession 
should add a definite mental and moral 
attitude giving strength and per- 
severance. 

(2) The Gospel is something uni- 
versal that applies to everything in 
Christian life. It took a long time be- 
fore a systematic application was 
started, and it is not yet completed— 
in fact, will not be completed till the 
end of time. Since Tertiarism shares 


this universality, its re-adaptation to 
changing phases of Christian living 
will never come to an end. In the 
conferences, the general must be made 
specific. 

(3) Like the Gospel, Tertiarism 
does not promote any one phase of 
Christian living to the exclusion of 
others, but ardently encourages all 
that is good and strongly condemns 
all that is intrinsically evil. Hence, 
neither the Gospel nor Tertiarism, 
which is the Gospel applied, interferes 
with any practices that the Church 
approves. Obviously, a Christian 
way of life embraces various mani- 
festations and expressions in which it 
finds its expression. 

(4) Tertiarism, being practically 
the only great ‘‘boon to Christianity” 
which the old Orders alone can bring 
to seculars, these Religious should heed 
the admonitions and commands of 
the Popes, and should promote Ter- 
tiarism first and zealously, although 
not exclusively. 

A short comment may elucidate this 
principle. It occasionally happens that 
ecclesiastical authorities insist on the 
organization of one particular pious 
union in preference to another. Third 
Orders, having been distinguished in 
Canon Law from pious unions, con- 
fraternities, sodalities, etc., do not 
fall under these terms but remain 
something apart. Therefore, the old 
exempt Religious may and should 
execute the commands of the Ordinary, 
and should regard these commands, 
not as prejudicial to Tertiarism, but 
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rather as advantageous to it. The 
only cases in which their efforts in be- 
half of Tertiarism should cease are 
when the Ordinary expressly prohibits 
in writing the promotion of Tertiarism 
or the canonical establishment of 
fraternities in parish churches for 
local and particular reasons acceptable 
to the Holy See. Such cases are very 
rare, and, as far as the writer knows, 
none have ever occurred in our coun- 
try. 
(5) Membership in a Third Order 
cannot produce much fruit unless the 
members understand its significance 
and value for life. Hence the im- 
portance of the monthly conference at 
the meeting expressly called for this 
purpose. The obligation of the 
preacher is evident. 

Perhaps it may be suggestive and 
thought-provoking to give a more de- 
tailed outline or enumeration of the 
various topics to which Tertiarism is 
directly or indirectly applicable. 

(1) Tertiarism is applicable to all 
secular states of life—to the single and 
married and widowed, to old and 
young, to the clergy and the laity of 
both sexes, 

(2) Tertiarism is also applicable 
to all situations in human life. It can 
contribute something to the sick and 
healthy, rich and poor, dependent and 
independent, rulers and subjects, sin- 
ners and saints. 

(3) Tertiarism can make a con- 
tribution to private and family life. 
It is beneficial to the peace and 
Christian conduct of the home, to the 
education and character formation of 
the children, to the supervision, guid- 
ance and treatment of domestics; 
and all this in addition to the spiritu- 
alization of the members of the whole 
family, even those who are not ter- 
tiaries themselves. 


(4) Nor are the different profes- 
sions or callings with their specific 
duties and problems outside the scope 
of Tertiarism. Teachers, nurses, law- 
yers, judges and members of other pro- 
fessions find its membership bene- 
ficial, as is testified by the large num- 
ber of tertiaries amoung our most 
prominent Catholic men and women. 

(5) Social and public relations, 
whether national or international, in 
times of peace or of war, also need the 
principles of Tertiarism for their bet- 
terment (e.g., labor and race prob- 
lems). 

(6) The influence Tertiarism can 
exercise upon the public mind, on 
morals, dogma, etc., is truly great. 
Literature, pictures, fashion, student 
associations, and many other modern 
problems are within the influential 
domain of this 700-year-old institu- 
tion. The formation of a firm 
Christian attitude towards modern 
culture in general is not a minor ob- 
jective of Tertiarism. 

(7) For the sake of completeness, 
the relation of Tertiarism to religious 
organizations, practices and devo- 
tions may be mentioned. It fosters 
and supports all that is approved, and 
sincerely rejoices in the good that is 
done, no matter by whom. 


Tertiarism a Living Organism 


This quite general enumeration could 
be considerably extended by going into 
particulars and including spiritual rela- 
tions with God and our neighbors. 
But from what has been stated it 
should have become clear that Ter- 
tiarism is something feasible and 
adaptable, like the Gospel itself. It 
also shows that it is a living organism 
like the Church, from which it derives 
life and then makes this life more 
abundant. In one word, the Third 
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Order is a spiritual power and not a 
device. For this reason it cannot be- 
come antiquated or lose its strength. 
In fact, even our secularized world on 
learning of its existence and worth 
hailed it as a new discovery. 

Whether a tertiary fraternity ap- 
pears to be out-of-date or not, de- 
pends upon the director and preacher. 
An illustration will explain this better 
than many words. Electricity is a 
force in nature capable of providing 
light, power, and heat. But it remains 
inert if left floating around in the air. 
It must be gathered and must operate 
through machinery. The force itself 
does not become antiquated, although 
the instruments by which it is supplied 
and the machinery through which it is 
applied wear out, or need a frequent 
change or other adjustment. The 
application to Tertiarism is patent, 
although the analogy between natural 
and supernatural forces should not be 
pressed too far. 

It is evident that a preacher who 
considers Tertiarism in this light will 
never be at a loss to find a theme for 
his next conference. There remains 
only the difficulty of selecting what is 
most practical for his hearers. The 
present writer has on his desk a list of 
some eight hundred topics, every one 
of which could be worked out into con- 
ferences and retreats for Tertiaries, 
and for Religious and the laity. 

No large library is required to find 
sufficient material. Nor does the 
preacher need to be an expert in 


1 About twenty years ago, the Third 
Order, slandered by a prominent masonic 
publication, attracted the attention of the 
Associated Press and resulted in a series of 
long interviews with a local tertiary director. 
These interviews were subsequently featured 
in many of the secular daily papers as news 
items of more than ordinary importance. 
Summaries are found in the “Survey of a 
Decade,” pp. 132-148. 


methodology. It is sufficient if he 
makes the ordinary preparation which 
every preacher must make, and which 
is acquired by regular meditation and 
spiritual reading (one or two books to 
concentrate his thoughts). The di- 
rector’s small library should include a 
general reference work of the right 
kind, preferably in another language; 
a book on the nature of Tertiarism to 
make adaptations and draw practical 
conclusions, and a book treating of the 
subject or series selected. The topical 
indexes found in the books will be a 
great help in facilitating the work, and 
may call attention to related material. 

To copy, deliver or summarize a 
ready-made sermon is never advisable. 
As a rule, such sermons do not fit the 
preacher, the audience, or the occasion. 
Personality and coloring are absent, 
and the reading of the spiritual book 
serves just as well. Such ready-made 
aid might be accepted in case of neces- 
sity, especially in a fraternity to which 
a director has spoken for a long time. 
Owing to the scarcity of good ready- 
made Third Order sermons, duplica- 
tions may easily result, as the follow- 
ing incident well illustrates. 

On the way home from a tertiary 
celebration held in one of the most 
prominent cathedrals of the United 
States, several directors discussed the 
festivity. All were highly edified by 
the attendance of some five thousand 
people. Naturally, the conversation 
turned to the sermon, and one asked 
the question: “What did you think 
about the sermon?’ Another an- 
swered: ‘‘Well, I preached that sermon 
myself on different occasions in several 
fraternities.” Still another rightly 
commented: “It is truly unfortunate 
that a festive preacher should have 
nothing better to offer on such a festive 
occasion. He missed the chance of his 
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life.”” However, the sermon appeared 
in the diocesan weekly luckily without 
infringing upon the copyright, since 
the original was published more than 
three decades ago. Since that time, 
however, tertiary conditions have been 
much improved, as will be shown later. 


Duty of Spiritual Director 


In all his conferences and instruc- 
tions, a director must keep in mind that 
a Third Order is a spiritual force, which 
he, as spiritual director, must guide to 
the greatest advantage. Its final ob- 
jective is no less than the spiritualiza- 
tion of mankind through individuals. 
But no man can make progress in 
spiritual life, or even start it, without a 
certain attitude of mind called the 
Christian mentality. This frame of 
mind must first become a more or less 
permanent characteristic so as to color 
imperceptibly all his views on and 
attitudes towards religious as well as 
secular life. How to create such a 
mentality is a topic too broad to be dis- 
cussed in this paper. 

It would be a mistake to presuppose 
that such a mentality is necessarily 
present in young directors or seemingly 
religious-minded people, for unfortun- 
ately this is not always the case. 
Many Catholics are not constant in 
their Christian way of life. They seem 
to have a divided personality governed 
by a contrary spirit that shapes their 
behavior according to time, place, and 
circumstances. This is one great evil 
confronting Christianity in this coun- 
try as well as elsewhere. It is the 
practical expression of the theory of ex- 
pediency in matters where mere ques- 
tions of expediency may not be con- 
sidered. Finally, at times one en- 
counters attitudes that are in tacit 
opposition to the real objectives for 
which Tertiarism was founded. ‘This 


statement may appear strange and 
scarcely credible to some, but many 
fraternity bulletins will fully sub- 
stantiate this view. A closer examina- 
tion shows that a large number of them 
contain more than seventy-five per 
cent of material irrelevant to Ter- 
tiarism. The sooner these publications 
are considerably reformed or entirely 
abolished, the better it will be. Other 
methods should be used to inform 
tertiaries about good or indifferent 
activities—methods that are less liable 
to create a wrong opinion about the 
Third Order among outsiders, who, 
after all, may constitute the majority 
of readers. 


Various Objectives of Tertiarism 


After this pertinent digression, it 
should once more be emphasized that 
to reéstablish or strengthen the Chris- 
tian mentality and make it influence 
the totality of Christian living, per- 
sonal as well as social and economic, are 
not the least objectives of Tertiarism. 
The Popes consider it the most hope- 
ful agency for this purpose. This the 
preacher must keep in mind when 
applying it to daily life. It can re- 
ceive this practical application, and 
its effects will then tend to be perma- 
nent. 

The present time is most auspicious 
for an extension of Tertiarism. The 
war has created a certain religious 
psychosis that manifests itself in many 
ways. It is being fostered by many 
kinds of devotions and activities that 
will end abruptly on the day when an 
armstice is declared. A reaction will 
soon follow, as it did before. After 
the last war, the ephemeral activities 
disappeared without any permanent 
results in things that really count. 
Should not the present interval be 
used to spread and fortify Tertiarism, 
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and thus strengthen the faithful men- 
tally and spiritually against evils cer- 
tain tocome? No prophet is needed to 
foretell these evils. Soon after the 
war, forces inimical to Christianity and 
especially to the Church will again 
attack with greater malevolence. Eco- 
nomic conditions, taxes, and possibly 
a popularly unsatisfactory peace agree- 
ment will do the rest. To meet what- 
ever emergencies may come, it is well 
to prepare tertiaries as well as possible. 
As representatives of one hundred 
thousand families, they still are a 
power for good, if well guided. 

At the present time when some Third 
Order fraternities in the Eastern States 
are nearing the century mark since 
their foundation, a short outline of the 
history of tertiary preaching and in- 
struction, guided by the more impor- 
tant homiletic literature available, may 
be of interest to younger directors. It 
will also indicate what is antiquated 
and impractical. 

In the second half of the last century, 
nearly all Franciscans in the East 
and Middle West came from Central 
Europe. The majority knew the Ger- 
man language and imported their books 
or subscribed to foreign homiletic 
monthlies that regularly brought a 
monthly conference for tertiaries. The 
Prediker und Katechet was extensively 
used as a source for tertiary and other 
sermons. Later the [JI Ordens Di- 
rektor made its appearance in Inns- 
bruck, and immediately became popu- 
lar in this country. It was still used 
up to the beginning of the present war. 
There were also numerous periodicals 
for tertiaries, containing explanations 
of the rule, biographies of Saints, 
ascetical instructions, and reflections as 
well as family news and reports. 
Among these, one of the oldest and 
most widely distributed was the blue 





Franziskus Blatt (Limburg), which is 
perhaps still appearing. 

Among the more important sermon 
books that appeared before the close 
of the last century, ‘“Thaler’s Hand- 
buch” deserves special mention be- 
cause it found a place in the library of 
practically every director. The Man- 
uals for the members of different 
language groups were ordered from 
abroad, with the exception of one or 
two that were published in this coun- 
try. This was the homiletic tertiary 
literature available up to the begin- 
ning of this century. 


Reorganization of Methods 


The need for improvement was long 
recognized before the First National 
Third Order Convention in 1921 took 
definite steps to improve the situation. 
The first step was to publish a re- 
port of about 1000 pages, containing 
(in addition to the proceedings, a num- 
ber of speeches, suggestions) an ex- 
tensive list of Franciscan literature of 
all kinds, a number of short sermons on 
tertiary topics (translated from 
Thaler), and some practical directions. 
Unfortunately, the lack of a topical in- 
dex makes the large book practically 
useless for preachers with a limited 
amount of time. Besides, this report is 
now out of print. 

Another step suggested by the con- 
vention was the publication of the 
Third Order Forum, now appearing 
as the Franciscan Herald Forum 
(Chicago), as an official publication. 
The interest engendered in Tertiarism 
by the convention was kept alive by 
this magazine. Especially in the field 
of preaching, instruction and tertiary 
guidance, its merits are becoming more 
and more recognized. The study of 
these works, together with ‘“The Sur- 
vey of a Decade’”’ and other convention 
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reports with an eye to external and 
internal development, is interesting 
and enlightening. But this requires a 
monograph of its own. 

However, two outstanding but 
natural consequences must be men- 
tioned. First, the Franciscan Herald 
and Forum is imperceptibly raising 
Tertiarism to the high spiritual plane 
where it belongs. Second, it gives 
impetus and inspiration to some good 
books that made their appearance 
within recent years. The larger ones 
referring directly to Tertiarism and 
having homiletic value are in order of 
their publication: ‘The Gospel in 
Action,” “The Seraphic Youth,” “‘So- 
cial Ideals of Saint Francis,’’ and ‘‘The 
Better Life.”” None of them, of course, 
is a book of ready-made sermons. 
They supply the material, but that is 
all. 


The directors must use all available 
means to prepare the ground and to 
support their spoken word. Practi- 
cally, this can be done by recommend- 
ing good tertiary books, pamphlets and 


monthly publications from the pulpit, 
in their bulletins, and in private con- 
versations. If even a few tertiaries 
read the publication, they themselves 
will spread the news. 

From what has been said, some 
readers may have drawn the conclu- 
sion that tertiary conferences are not 
essentially different from those that 
could be given to other religious groups. 
This is substantially true. There is 
no difference in the general topics and 
their application, but the motivations 
and illustrations should be taken from 
the rule, ritual, history and lives of the 
Saints and Blesseds of the Third Order. 
These in turn ought to be confirmed by 
the Gospel. This is the most hopeful 
way to form, maintain and strengthen 
a truly Christian mentality and to 
create an attitude that will bear fruit. 
Tertiarism will not die in persecutions, 
because it has the destiny and promise 
to remain until the end. However, 
the name of tertiary alone, without the 
fruitful spirit, is not sufficient to create 
in members a truly Christian way of life. 





Soul Doctors Giving Bread Pills 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


We’ ve all heard about quack doctors, 
men without either medical knowledge 
or medical skill, yet able to fool 
enough patients all the time to gain a 
dishonest livelihood. We've heard, 
too, about genuine doctors who gave 
themselves to a certain amount of 
quackery for profit’s sake. But many 
a priest is unaware that as a physician 
of souls he is actually guilty (only 
materially, let us hope) in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance of spiritual quack- 
ery—and this because he tries to escape 
from the labor which is inseparable 
from the sacramental treatment of 
human ills of the higher order. In an 
extreme degree in pre-Reformation 
days, priests of this kind gave color to 
the calumny that the practice of 
auricular confession multiplies, instead 
of diminishing, sin. While we know by 
faith that the Sacraments of themselves 
are efficacious when rightly received 
by adults (that is, when received with 
the dispositions supposed), what we 
can and do sometimes forget is that 
the minister of the Sacrament of 
Penance plays a big part in bringing 
about the needed dispositions for the 
fruitful reception of this Sacrament. 
Chesterton sensed this deeply when he 
remarked that, on its human side, con- 
fession has all the merits of psychiatry 
without its dangers; he saw the wis- 
dom underlying the sacramental com- 
monplace to the effect that the Sacra- 
ments are received humanly, are ad- 
ministered humanly, and _ operate 
humanly. 

Now, confession was instituted to 


work partly after the manner of the 
art medical, and also partly after the 
manner of the honest exercise of the 
prerogative to executive pardon. The 
careless physician doesn’t get cures; 
neither does the dishonest executive 
pardon worthy and deserving culprits. 
An oculist once told me that his own 
timidity towards a disobedient patient 
almost brought that patient to blind- 
ness. The incident bears telling, be- 
cause it symbolizes the havoc wrought 
by confessors who allow soul blindness 
to creep on person after person when 
those eye-doctors of God have it in 
their power to cure the growing blind- 
ness. 


Priest Patient Gets Jolt from Consulting 
Oculist 


Our soft-hearted oculist could not 
bring himself to speak bluntly to the 
old priest who kept coming to him 
for treatment, but would never carry 
out the directions given him. Finally, 
our timid oculist compromised with his 
complaining conscience and arranged 
with a colleague of his in the same 
building to come down to his office the 
next time the old priest came in, and 
to give the priest the benefit of his 
diagnosis. Of course, the consultant 
oculist knew ahead of time the whole 
case; but when he came down to meet 
the priest, he went through the entire 
progress of examination and ques- 
tioned the patient on the treatment 
given him and on his fidelity in carry- 
ing out directions. The patient ad- 
mitted having for the most part ig- 
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nored the instructions given him. 
Then the stranger put on an act. He 
worked up a fine fury of professional 
indignation over the manner in which 
his friend’s advice had been scorned, 
over the insult which had been offered a 
conscientious practitioner by having 
his efforts made little of, over the in- 
justice done his friend by creating the 
impression that he was incapable of 
arresting the progress of an ordinary 
defect which would yield to constant 
treatment. This plain and profanely 
punctuated talk had its effect. The 
old priest became the most docile of 
patients. Now, for a similar and 
higher diagnosis and treatment did 
Our Lord set up His Sacrament of for- 
giveness. Otherwise He would have 
required only a public or private 
avowal of sin, without any mention 
of the number and the kind of sins, as 
a condition of sanctifying grace being 
imparted anew or in an increased 
measure. But the Saviour does seem 
to have desired to give full scope to 
human effort, and to allow heavenly 
physicians to accomplish as much by 
human effort as does the earthly physi- 
cian. The one enables grace to work, 
just as the other provides scope for 
the recuperative powers of nature. 


‘‘Father Was Batting Them Out Fast 
To-Day”’ 

So spoke a boy in admiration of one 
of the assistants hearing confessions on 
a Saturday afternoon. Suppose the 
little girl who made her first confession 
some sixty years ago in that Normandy 
town had run into such a priest, would 
the foreign missions now have as a 
Co-Patron Theresa of Lisieux? They 
may have had. But this much is 
certain, that the boys who reported to 
their classroom Sister that Father X, 
in particular, is one of the priests in the 


parish who never lets them tell their 
sins (‘‘He pulls the slide and says: 
‘Say an act of contrition’’’) to the 
worriment of some of the boys and to 
the rejoicings of the others at being 
able to ‘‘slide by’’—this much is cer- 
tain, that those boys at best are liable 
to become spiritual anemics; whereas 
a minimum of care would be sure, 
under ordinary circumstances, to keep 
those same boys out of mortal sin, or 
if they fell into rare mortal sins, to 
rescue them quickly therefrom. Why 
the refusal to spend the relatively little 
time required to do that sacramental 
work properly (sometimes less than a 
minute), to diagnose each penitent 
where diagnosis is necessary, as it is 
in most cases when mortal sin has been 
committed ? 

Should, for instance, a married man 
mention six months as the time of his 
last confession and accuse himself of 
abusing marriage quite a few times, 
how can the confessor know whether 
that man is worthy of absolution until 
he first ascertains if these sins are new 
for the man and he sincerely repents; 
or if he is an habitual sinner who is 
again truly repentant, or if he is just 
an unregenerated repeater? The giv- 
ing of even comparatively large pen- 
ances will not excuse from the obliga- 
tion here to diagnose the sinner. The 
confessor is to pardon or withhold par- 
don as God’s law demands, not as his 
own caprice may dictate. If he runs 
the risk of giving invalid absolution, he 
himself sins mortally both by the com- 
mission of a sacrilege through impart- 
ing what may well be an invalid ab- 
solution, and also by taking the big 
chance of abetting sin in the penitent. 
Such a confessor makes himself like 
the venal public executive who turns 
loose dangerous criminals. Next comes 
the boy to confession who accuses him- 
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self of having taken money from his 
parents. The priest asks the amount, 
is told fifty cents, and thereupon he 
imposes a penance of three Hail 
Marys. To save some thirty seconds 
or a little more time the priest is here 
willing to contribute by his negligence 
to the possible making of a future 
jail-bird. For stealing a half-dollar 
periodically from parents is not a 
trivial matter if later the habit may 
develop into a proximate occasion of 
serious sin. In any case, the sin is 
cuite deliberate and warrants a de- 
terring penance, although under ordi- 
nary circumstances this is not im- 
posed as a grave obligation. If, 
though, through ignorance the penitent 
thought his sin serious before he com- 
n.itted it, then he should be givenagrave 
penance in kind although small in 
degree, just as the deliberate petty 
thief should be given a light penance in 
kind but an intense one in degree. 
And what errors appear to be abroad 
in regard to what constitutes a grave 
penance, apart altogether from the 
other question of whether the intended 
penance is at once salutary and con- 
venient! For example, is prayer alone 
sufficiently curative for a meat-eater on 
abstinence days? 


Big Sins—Little Penances 


Every year when I reach the moral 
phase of penance in sacramental the- 
ology, I hear a protest from a crowd 
of senior theologians who have been 
previously exposed to an informal 
course of rectory moral theology at the 
hands of young assistants just begin- 
ning to think for themselves—and to 
think wrongly, for the most part. 
How wise, how unintentionally apos- 
tolic, was the old pastor who said: “I 
always keep the seminarians of the 
parish during vacations below-stairs; 


not until they are ordained priests are 
they welcome above-stairs.” De Lugo, 
St. Alphonsus, and Lemhkuhl would 
learn new rules for the giving of 
penances from these pre-moralists— 
but rules which, in the language of 
Artemus Ward, “‘aint true.” Priests 
are quoted as saying that one Our 
Father and ten Hail Marys is about the 
largest penance that a priest should 
ordinarily give if he doesn’t want to 
drive people away from confession. 
These same students are quite sur- 
prised when told that there is no 
reputable authority for thinking a 
single recitation of the Litany of Our 
Lady is in itself a grave penance. Is it 
surprising, then, that ‘time-out Catho- 
lics’”” appear to exist in such large 
numbers—Catholics who are hardly 
out of mortal sin before they are in it 
again, Catholics who may confess and 
communicate weekly and yet do not 
live habitually in the state of grace? 
Do shirked obligations on the part of 
confessors account for Catholic urban, 
married women getting down to the 
suicidal birthrate of one child plus per 
woman; or is it planned and danger- 
ous parenthood by lawful birth con- 
trol? Are confessors striving with 
even ordinary care and diligence to 
make true in fact for all times the 
enunciation of Pope Leo XIII? That 
Pontiff stated that time was when the 
faithful went to Communion early in 
life and then frequently thereafter. In 
those ages, remarks that Pope, baptis- 
mal innocence was the rule; recovered 
innocence the exception. However, 
when that primitive manner of nour- 
ishment fell off, broken and mended 
souls were the rule, and virginal souls 
the exception. How can a confessor 
be much more than an abettor of sin if 
he fails to scare to safe ground wanton 
souls dancing on the edge of mortal 
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sin, if he gives violated souls the im- 
pression by his light penances that 
they are still incorrupt, and that 
what St. Paul refers to as effeminacy 
shutting out from heaven is really an 
excusable form of sex trifling, and that 
necking and petting are conventional 
forms of inter-sex entertainment? 

I have heard of Catholic high school 
youth in a Catholic high school laugh- 
ing at a retreat master as an old fogey 
because he preached the morality 
which St. Paul and the other Apostles 
had learned from the Master. It is 
hard to see how such an attitude can 
exist in a community unless there had 
been confessional or pulpit connivance? 
Twenty years ago I thought surprising 
what I read in Paul Bureau’s book 
(Bureau was then the President of the 
League for the Repopulation of 
France), That author wrote that 
before the first World War there was 
sacerdotal connivance at unlawful 
birth control. He cites the instance 
of a Religious missionary going to a 
parish not far from Paris to give a 
mission. The pastor asked for the 
list of his sermons. On getting it, the 
curé pointed to one of the subjects and 
said: ‘You can’t preach that sermon 
in my church, for it will offend the 
husbands of my women-parishioners.” 
The subject was conjugal chastity. I 
fear the positive abuses of that Sacra- 
ment wherein the priest is to be like 
Him who went about doing good, are 
far from being occasional and acci- 
dental only. They are abuses that 
come from work-shyness, human re- 
spect, and above all from a neglect of 
bounden duty. 


Are Five Hours of Confessions an Act 
All-But Heroic? 


On a Christmas or Easter eve an as- 
sistant had spent some two hours and 





a half before supper, and another two 
hours and a half after supper, in hear- 
ing confessions. He thought he there- 
by had wrought the near-heroic. Yet, 
there was scarcely a doctor or an 
oculist in that same town who had 
not that day spent the morning at a 
hospital working, and then in the 
afternoon put in five or six hours on 
his feet continuously going from pa- 
tient to patient, a good quota of them 
being charity patients. To this our 
deluded hero priest might make the 
retort that such is the normal life of 
the physician—the life he looked 
forward to, the life he ambitioned for 
the better things it would bring. But 
what else in principle did the sacra- 
mental counterpart of the Divine Phy- 
sician anticipate? In other days with 
smaller flocks and less frequentation of 
the Sacraments, the hearing of con- 
fessions was only an occasional bur- 
den; but there were then other hard 
things to be done. To think of Our 
Lord as a week-end worker is blas- 
phemy; for so busy was the First 
Priest that no moment of time was 
His own. Why then should the mod- 
ern city priest complain of even six 
hours or more of confessions on 
Saturday and some two hours a day 
on the other weekdays? The attempt 
to evade this clear duty, ordeal as it 
may be, is malfeasance in sacred 
office, and leads to sacrilege as in the 
case referred to where boys were told 
forthwith to recite their act of contri- 
tion. On the other hand, the honest 
facing and faithful discharge of this 
duty make up that unrelenting morti- 
fication without which there is no 
priestly soul vigor, and at best only 
precarious soul health. Was it not 
for fourteen hours a day that St. 
John Vianney used to hear confes- 
sions? That, of course, was unquali- 
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fiedly heroic, but two hours a day for 
four or five days and six hours for one 
day a week does not exceed the bounds 
of the ordinary, the expected, the 
covenanted. Why stop, though, in 
the Sacrament of Penance with the 
“don'ts?” Why not go on to the 
“do's?” 


Where Are Our Inspirers? 


Would it not be interesting to 
hazard a guess as to the proportion of 
great supernatural artists, the men 
and the women who almost alone 
changed the face of nations—to ask 
what percentage of them owed their 
start on the path of the heroic to a 
few words of encouragement in the 
confessional? Here is where the dabi- 
tur vobis is daily, hourly active. But 
the Spirit breathes largely where He 
finds instruments rendered vibrant by 
constant and wholehearted devotion 
to the confessional. No art, no study, 
but solely the Spirit of God suggests to 
the priest this question, or urges that 
advice which proves revolutionary in 
the career of the soul in question. I 
have in mind here the extraordinary 
which so widely conditions the ordi- 
nary in the Church of God. Yet, the 
ordinary too flourishes, because con- 
fessors are inspirers in matters of 
ordinary life. Catholics old and 
young, learned and unlearned, read 





things condemned in books, hear the 
same things condemned from the pul- 
pit; still, these things remain as if 
they were not condemned. As far as 
the dominant things of life go, many 
people resemble the peasant in ages 
past who in a deadlock was supposed 
to have been elected to be Lord Mayor 
of Limerick, and who, on being asked 
by his delighted yet grieved wife if 
he didn’t know her, replied that he 
didn’t know himself. In the confes- 
sional the soul learns the obvious; and 
if the soul is well disposed, she begins 
by making that obvious a part of her 
very self. Here we might ask why 
there are so few workers in any parish 
for the big things which are to be done, 
why there are relatively so few parents 
forming their children unto Christ, 
why so few youth the country over 
responding to the Master’s “if thou 
wilt be perfect’; why so few laborers 
for the harvest everywhere ripening, 
why so many spiritual deficiencies at 
every turn—unless all too many sacra- 
mental physicians are not inclined 
first to diagnose and then to prescribe, 
not merely in matters of injunction 
divine, but in matters of invitation 
divine? Herein the confessor who 
escapes all quackery is more than the 
perfect man of St. James, the man of 
the bridled tongue; for the confessor 
perfect is unbridled of God. 











Problems of Elementary Education 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Is elementary education a neglected 
unit of our educational system? Have 
administrators and research experts 
taken it for granted that the elemen- 
tary school is doing a pretty fair piece 
of work and does not stand in need of 
critical study? Almost every other 
phase of the American school system 
has been subjected to exhaustive analy- 
sis. Youth education is of universal 
concern; secondary education receives 
much attention from regional associa- 
tions and special commissions. Special 
grants and studies have given promi- 
nence and stimulus to adult education. 
Every year the presses turn out numer- 
ous dissertations that have to do with 
some phase of college work, particularly 
of the junior college movement. Pres- 
sure groups, with their ability to 
commandeer funds, have given great 
impetus to vocational education. 
Numerous studies have been made of 
the status of general education. In 
this picture the elementary school is a 
unique area; it has been subjected to 
very little investigation, little study, 
little analysis. Seldom do educational 
grants plan a research project having 
to do with the elementary school or 
with the quality of instruction offered 
therein. 

What is the reason for this neglect? 
We can assume that the elementary 
school has profited greatly from the 
universal interest in its work and in its 
product, but this does not preclude 
the possiblity of improvement through 
searching study and analysis. Nor do 
we agree with those who make the 


rough generalization that the best 
teaching is found on the nursery school 
level, and that there is a steady decline 
in quality as we ascend the educational 
ladder. This would mean, if it means 
anything, that the poorest work is 
done at the graduate level; we are 
loathe to admit this, and the general- 
ization we have referred to does not 
offer any proof of it. 


Unique Importance of Elementary 
Education 


The work of the elementary school 
affects a higher percentage of the popu- 
lation than does any other unit in the 
educational system. We might con- 
clude from this that elementary educa- 
tion must be the chief object of the 
nation’s concern. As we have seen, 
this is not the case. There are to-day, 
and there have been for generations in 
America, many excellent elementary 
schools and many elementary teachers 
of high quality. Adults of all ages give 
testimony to the profound mental and 
moral influence that some superior ele- 
mentary teacher had in their forma- 
tion. Poor teachers there always 
were, and there likely are to-day in 
spite of all advances in teacher educa- 
tion. We do not purpose at this point 
to examine into the factors social, 
economic, and political, that account 
for the spread between the best teacher 
and the poorest teacher. The exist- 
ence of the gap, however, is the best 
proof that elementary education needs 
study. 

The kindergarten at one terminus of 
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the elementary school period, and the 
secondary school at the other terminus, 
have been favored objects of study and 
analysis. This very fact tends to iso- 
late the elementary school in a way 
that is hurtful to it and to the general 
process of education. Traditionally, 
in America, the elementary school was 
the school for all the children of all the 
people. Many millions of American 
children never see the inside of a 
kindergarten, and until forty years ago 
the opportunity for secondary educa- 
tion was offered to but few. The 
secondary school of two generations 
ago was a separate entity, having very 
little correlation with the elementary 
school. With the beginning of the 
present century a change in theory be- 
came current; the secondary school 
was progressively coérdinated with the 
lower unit, and began to offer an 
equalized educational opportunity for 
all over a period of twelve years. The 
elementary school had been the Ameri- 
can common school, but now a con- 
scious effort was made to join the 
secondary school with it as an integral 
part of the common school system. 
The general purpose of these twelve 
years of education was to give to all 
youth essential training and formation 
as citizens, home-makers, and workers. 
Determined effort was necessary to 
overcome the inertia of the status quo; 
parents who thought themselves 
fortunate to get some fraction of ele- 
mentary education were prone to de- 
prive their children of the secondary 
school opportunity. Elementary 
school graduations perpetuated a line 
of demarcation between it and the 
higher unit, and marked differences in 
curriculum organization, with major 
breaks in the sequence of the curricu- 
lum, tended to maintain the two units 
as separate entities. The problem was 


complicated in the Catholic school 
system by the fact that a very large 
percentage of those who completed 
the highest elementary grade trans- 
ferred to the secondary unit of the 
public school system. Another factor 
was the differing standards of prepa- 
ration and remuneration for teachers. 
State boards of education and accredit- 
ing agencies usually establish definite 
standards of preparation for teachers 
and of achievement for students in the 
secondary school, but say nothing 
about similar standards in the ele- 
mentary school. Here we have a 
number of differentiating factors that 
stand in the way of codrdination of the 
two units in a twelve-year continuous 
program of education. If we are to 
have a comprehensive, well-articulated 
common school program of twelve 
years, it will be necessary to treat the 
elementary school and the secondary 
school merely as convenient units for 
administration and organization of 
this program. 


Correlation between Elementary and 
High Schools 


We need much study of elementary 
education as a foundation for the 
offerings of the secondary school. No 
change should be made in cither unit 
without proper consideration of the 
manner in which that change affects 
the other unit. We may carry this 
ideal of coéperation far enough to say 
that elementary teachers should be 
called into consultation in planning the 
secondary school program, and that 
secondary school teachers should have 
a voice in proposed changes in the ele- 
mentary school program. Teachers 
thus codperating need not be oblivious 
of the problems that are characteristic 
of their respective units. The ma- 
turity of pupils, for instance, dictates 
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the type of guidance that should be 
offered. It remains true that both 
units will arrive at a more satisfactory 
solution of their respective problems 
when they view them in the light of the 
total educational program. The day is 
past when elementary teachers as a 
group think that they do their best 
service to their pupils in total isolation 
from the philosophy and the offerings 
of secondary education. The twelve- 
year program is rightly a continuous 
process and a unified enterprise; we 
must close the gap. 

There are those who claim that the 
enrichment of the experiences of chil- 
dren through the variety of activities 
offered in the progressive school is the 
most significant development in ele- 
mentary education. Catholic educa- 
tors are not oblivious of the excellences 
of the progressive ideal; they realize 
that it is an inevitable reaction against 
the artificial listening attitude that had 
become characteristic of the tradi- 
tional classroom. There was never 
any quarrel with the principle that the 
pupil should learn through doing. 
Routine memorizing and reciting, cur- 
rent in many schools, had a deadening 
effect upon both teachers and pupils. 
A sound philosophy demanded some 
departure from these limited activities. 
No one doubts the value of well- 
ordered manual activities, of excursions 
and dramatizalions, of the making of 
booklets and the organizing of clubs, 
and of the other constructive activities 
that are characteristic of a modern 
elementary schoolroom. They give 
zest and vigor to school life; they give 
all the charm of childhood to the daily 
living of the child. 


Dangers of Anti-Intellectual Attitude 


Prudence will suggest extreme care 
that the process may not develop in 





the child an anti-intellectual attitude. 
Doing can be, and sometimes is, car- 
ried to extremes. It becomes an end 
instead of a means of education. True 
learning involves study and reflection. 
We can concede the importance of first- 
hand experience without claiming that 
it is the sole basis for learning in the 
elementary school. Vicarious experi- 
ence can mean very little to the child 
until he develops a broad background 
of actual contact with things and 
people. If he lives in a stimulating en- 
vironment, the child gains such a back- 
ground by the age of eight or nine 
years, and forthwith vicarious experi- 
ence becomes an important factor in 
his future learning. 

It is not without point to present 
Walter Lippman’s condemnation of 
an education that has become egoist, 
careerist, specialist, and social. 
“What enables men to know more than 
their ancestors,” he writes, “is that 
they start with a knowledge of what 
their ancestors have already learned. 
They are able to do advanced experi- 
ments which increase knowledge, be- 
cause they do not have to repeat the 
elementary experiments. It is tradi- 
tion which brings them to the point 
where advanced experimentation is 
possible. This is the meaning of tradi- 
tion. This is why a society can be pro- 
gressive only if it conserves its tradi- 
tion.” 

No learning from vicarious experi- 
ence is possible except through in- 
tellectual activity. Study work is the 
condicio sine qua non. It is the duty of 
the school to broaden the child’s learn- 
ings by guiding him in vicarious and 
first-hand experience. The school that 
allows memorizing from textbooks, 
reciting, doing workbook exercises, and 


‘ “Democracy: Should It Survive?” (Bruce 
Publishing Co.), p. 57. 
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like activities to dominate the learn- 
ing processes, is probably failing to 
make adequate use of first-hand ex- 
perience; the school whose classrooms 
are cluttered with booklets, posters, 
orange crates, tools, and other objec- 
tive materials, may be neglecting all 
use of vicarious experience. The great 
problem of the school is to balance the 
two types of activities and to establish 
a basis for selecting the activities best 
adapted to a given situation. The net 
result is better learning and richer liv- 
ing for all pupils. 


Teacher-Dominated vs. Child-Centered 
Classroom 


The history of the elementary school 
has been marked in recent years by a 
definite veering from a teacher-domi- 
nated classroom to a child-centered 
classroom. It is not denied that in- 
telligent teachers in all ages, free from 
the arbitrary demands of school boards 
and other educational authorities, have 
respected the capacities, interests, and 
needs of the pupils. Unfortunately, 
pressure from parents and school ad- 
ministrators has at times forced intelli- 
gent teachers to adopt successive 
features of the typical teacher-domi- 
uated classroom. First, the teacher 
grew impatient with every activity in 
the classroom that seemed to obstruct 
thinking or to distract the pupil even 
for a moment. He placed undue 
stress upon a rigid and severe disci- 
pline, and was encouraged in this by 
the plaudits of unintelligent observers 
who seemed to think that the only 
good child is a quiet, inactive child. 
The child was forced to put away 
childish things, to divest himself of the 
childhood that is his very nature, to 
live in a false and mysterious atmos- 
phere of preparation for adulthood and 
its responsibilities, and, in short, to 


live and work as an adult while yet a 
child. 

It was inevitable that there should 
be violent reaction against the series 
of false principles underlying this pro- 
cedure. Broad-visioned teachers and 
educators resolved to give childhood 
back to children. Good living in the 
present is the very best preparation for 
wholesome living in the future; hence, 
they plan to make the classroom a 
laboratory for wholesome present liv- 
ing. The forces of reaction caused the 
pendulum to swing too far in the oppo- 
site direction. It was forgotten that 
the immature mind of the child needs 
mature guidance. The freedom that is 
desirable in the atmosphere of the class- 
room cannot be allowed to abrogate all 
authority. The curriculum of the 
school must retain a definite relation to 
common cultural demands. Again, 
the problem presented was one of 
balance—of balancing the freedom of 
the child with the guidance of the 
teacher. The teacher is the leader and 
must not step out of character. If he 
does, the natural dependence of the 
child will force him to accept the 
leadership of some aggressive pupil or 
pupils within his group. If the teacher 
abdicates, some ‘‘boss’” among the 
pupils takes over and the general result 
is a demoralization of all wholesome 
activity. Sad experience has taught 
educators that all pupils, even those 
long past the elementary period of 
school life, need a chastening measure 
of authority and guidance. 


Respect for Opponents’ Views 


Exact thinking in all discussion is 
promoted by clear statement of the 
points at issue. Seldom do proponents 
support a theory as described or de- 
fined by its opponents. When, for in- 
stance, one reads a description of the 
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subject-curriculum as delineated by 
certain advocates of an experience 
curriculum, he wonders whether there 
is found anywhere a person of intelli- 
gence who advocates the subject- 
curriculum. ‘The converse of this is 
likewise true: the experience-curricu- 
lum, as defined by its opponents, has 
no friends, is shunned by all. This is 
commonly true: a theory is carica- 
tured when described in the terms 
adopted by its opponents. The favored 
theory is too rosy for achievement, 
the condemned theory is too ludicrous 
for acceptance. These exaggerations 
may sharpen issues but they do not 
help practice, for neither rival presents 
a fair picture. In the field of educa- 
tion, as in every field where progress is 
dependent upon study, investigation, 
and experiment, every advocate of a 
given theory will find much of value in 
the thinking of his opponents. We 
have seen that this is true in our dis- 
cussion of the child-centered school 
versus the adult-centered school. No 
product of human thought is unworthy 
of the attention of the educated man, 
and surely the educator is an educated 
man. This tolerance is, according to 
Father Gillis, a mark of the educated 
man. Nil humani alienum is an old 
Latin proverb that teaches the same 
lesson. 

True progress in the field of educa- 
tion has resulted from many differences 
of opinion. The predominant ideal of 
any given theory is usually good and 
acceptable, even though the technique 
of its realization may be faulty. There 
is no question that the school must be 
concerned about children as children. 
Conflicting theories have brought this 
point out into strong light, and it has 
become basic in the evaluation of 
every school procedure. The ele- 
mentary school of to-day is superior to 


the school of a half-century ago in its 
approach to the child. But it remains 
true that the intermediate grades have 
received less attention from research 
students than any other phase of 
school life. Nursery and kindergarten 
have had research programs directed at 
them. The young child is studied in 
his nutritional needs, in his emotional 
stability, and from various other 
aspects. His growth and his guidance 
are presently matters of supreme in- 
terest and concern. The adolescent is 
not without friends among the ranks 
of research students. We adults have 
learned so many wonderful things 
about the transition from childhood 
to manhood that we wonder at times 
if we ever passed through this interest- 
ing, even terrifying, phase of human 
life. It must be remembered, of 
course, that all the phenomena re- 
corded are not predicated of every 
individual. 


A Forgotten Group of Pupils 


What about the boys and girls of 
elementary school age who are no 
longer little children and who are not 
yet youths? Research students seem to 
have ignored them; they are the for- 
gotten group. We are struck by the 
dearth of literature on this age level. 
Thorough knowledge of children in 
grades 3 through 6 helps one to under- 
stand better the guidance needed by 
the young child and to prepare the 
intermediate boy or girl to meet and 
solve the problems of adolescence, but 
we have very little advanced research 
study of the child at this level. 

Teachers of intermediate pupils have 
not been without originality and initia- 
tive. Their recorded experience has 
resulted in a body of practitioner’s 
information. This record is of great 
value to those who follow them in the 
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field, but it does not enjoy the authori- 
tative position of research work. The 
lack is keenly felt. Teacher experience 
gives direction to the work of the re- 
search expert, and checks the accuracy 
of his findings, but teacher experience 
alone is not a sure guide to improved 
educational practice. Further knowl- 
edge of the growth, development, 
interests, and needs of this group is a 
definite need in the field of elementary 
education. Without this no sure guid- 
ance of the teacher or of the child is 
possible. There is no substitute for 


knowledge in this or in any other field. 

The script writers of the radio and of 
the screen seem to assume that we are a 
nation of sixth-graders. We resent the 
assumption, but there is no denying 
the importance of the period of school 
life that begins with the independent 
use of the tools of learning and ends 
with the completion of the sixth grade. 
These years give the school the op- 
portunity of ingraining in the child 
high ideals of citizenship and of form- 
ing and fashioning within his soul a 
sterling Christian character. 
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Answer to Questions 


Is Such Sterilization 
Contraceptual? 


Question: A Catholic doctor has a 
patient who is now pregnant. She has 
given birth to three children previ- 
ously, all by Cesarean operations. 
She is delicate and undernourished; 
and her general condition is not favor- 
able. The doctor asks whether after 
this child is delivered, by Cazsarean 
operation as it must be, he may pro- 
ceed to sterilize the woman at this 
time, because of the very grievous 
danger a future pregnancy would be 
to the life of the woman. 

A BOTHERED GUIDE. 


Answer: There are many circum- 
stances in life when we are faced with 
a grievous moral problem, when our 
natural sympathy inclines us to favor 
a person placed under a severe burden. 
We must, however, hold fast to the 
principles of the natural law in spite 
of possible unfortunate consequences, 
when there is a question of avoiding an 
act which is intrinsically evil. Now, 
there is no doubt that sterilization in 
this case is intrinsically evil; because 
its sole purpose is to prevent future 
pregnancy, which may in turn cause 
serious consequences to the life of 
the woman. In general, that opera- 
tion is permitted which is necessary 
for the preservation of the good of the 
whole body, for maintaining life; but 
never merely for the purpose of pre- 
venting conception. Apart from 
reasons which are based on the natural 
law, there is an express condemnation 
by the Church of the practice of 
sterilization of women for the avoiding 
of conception. The woman, of course, 
will be excused from using marriage 
in the future. 


Fugitivus Militaris 


Question: Thomas, a young man in 
my parish, is classified 1—A in the draft. 
He has been having some stomach 
trouble and has been doctoring for 
four or five years. He inquired of the 
doctor whether his sickness might be 
ulcers of the stomach, or possibly di- 
abetes, since members of his family 
were so afflicted. The doctor tells 
him that he is not affected in either 
of these ways. He also proceeds to 
tell him that if he would fill himself 
with candy and sugar before his 
physical examination the sugar would 
show in the uremic test and he would 
be rejected. Thomas did this and was 
rejected on that ground; but now his 
conscience troubles him, and he wishes 
to know if he is obliged to present 
himself for another examination. 

WoRRIED PASTOR. 


Answer: It is very doubtful that 
a universally satisfactory answer can 
be given to this question and to other 
questions of the same kind. The 
reason is that the principles upon 
which an absolutely conclusive answer 
would rest are hard to determine as 
existing in a particular case. It is 
true that the virtue of legal justice 
may oblige a citizen to defend his 
country in time of peril, and might 
even oblige every able-bodied man 
not otherwise excused to take up 
arms in the defense of the nation. 
But it is also true that the common 
opinion of people may regard military 
service under particular circumstances 
as a juridical obligation rather than 
an obligation of legal justice; and 
this is a very valid norm for determin- 
ing the nature and extent of the duty 
of the citizen. In regard to Thomas, 
since he submitted to the physical 
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examination required by law and was 
rejected, it does not seem necessary 
for him to go through the same exami- 
nation again in spite of the subterfuge 
he employed on the advice of the 
doctor. However, it is very likely 
that his own peace of mind would 
be better served if he submitted to 
another examination, by presenting 
himself to another branch of the serv- 
ice. There are social difficulties of 
a very grievous kind which may result 
from the present state of things in 
which he finds himself, and which he 
will avoid by presenting himself again. 
Cfr. Noldin, II, n. 321, 2, and Priim- 
mer, I, n. 296, for different aspects 
of this question. 


A Bothered Cook and a Doubting 
Priest 


Question: A chef in a large defense 
plant made this inquiry: May Catho- 
lics eat soup on Fridays which is pre- 
pared by cooking suet in the soup? 
If the suet is removed before serving, 
may Catholics eat this soup, or is it 
permitted to leave the suet in the 
soup and serve it in that way on 
Fridays? 

PRIEST RELAYING. 

Answer: According to Canon 1250, 
the fat of animals may be used as a 
condiment; and we understand by 
this, that which is used in small 
quantity for the seasoning or prepa- 
ration of food. It would not seem 
to make any essential difference 
whether the suet is left in the Friday 
soup or not, provided it may still 
be considered as a condiment. 


Eating Meat More Than Once on 
Dispensed Fast Days 


Question: Our diocesan regulations 
read: “‘The faithful of the Diocese 
are hereby dispensed from the Lenten 
Fast because of the difficulties brought 


about by the war. The law of absti- 
nence continues to bind, The use of 
flesh meat is forbidden on Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lent, on Ember Days, 
and until noon on Holy Saturday ex- 
cept where its use is permitted by in- 
dult etc....’’ Considering the above 
dispensation from the Lenten Fast, 
can an adult (not a working man) eat 
meat more than once a day on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and non- 
Ember Saturdays of Lent? 
VICARIUS COGPERATOR ARGUENS. 


Answer: Yes; one may eat meat 
on those days as often as one wishes. 
On those days on which fasting alone 
is prescribed, he who for whatsoever 
reason is not obliged by the fast, 
may eat meat as he wishes. With the 
cessation of the obligation of the fast, 
all that pertains to the observing of 
the fast also ceases. In ordinary 
times these days mentioned are not 
days of fast and abstinence by law, 
but of fasting only. 


Young Priest Objects to Manner 
of Collecting Mass Stipends Due 


Question: Your answer in the March 
issue of the HomiLetic to the question 
as to what a poor curate was to do 
when the pastor withheld stipends 
from him over a period of years inter- 
ests me very much. It is utter foolish- 
ness for him to have recourse to the 
courts; and it is a dangerous policy to 
advocate occult compensation. In 
either case the curate who attempts it 
is apt to get the worst of it. I know 
one curate who suffered a nervous 
breakdown as a result of trying to 
correct such a situation. 

Although in some places the policy 
exists of penalizing any curate who 
attempts to correct such an evil or 
other evils that may exist, it seems to 
me that the proper procedure is to 
report the matter to the next in sen- 
iority—in this case to the chancery of 
the diocese. And when such matters 
are reported to the chancellor, instead 
of penalizing the one who makes the 
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report, an investigation should take 
place; and if things exist as the curate 
reports, then corrections should be 
made. 

I know that in the diocese where the 
undersigned labors, any such report on 
the part of a curate means that the 
curate who makes the report (to use a 
slang expression) “gets it in the neck.” 
I have talked to at least six curates 
who have justifiable reasons to com- 
plain, but dare not do so for fear of the 
consequences. I trust that some 
change for the better be made in the 
matter. 

I would like to see the above printed 
with your comments. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: I was asked what lawful 
means are at hand for a defrauded 
assistant to collect stipends due (run- 
ning into grave matter times over). 

The expedient and the inexpedient 
were not under discussion. 

If the alleged  institutionalizing 
exists, it appears to be in a way 
balanced by the human respect of 
the curates cited. Devotion to St. 
Thomas More, who protested with 
his blood against institutionalizing 
in larger spheres (and in the Church 
of God, as Karl Adam eloquently 
points out, only the Papacy is immune 
from that near-heresy), devotion, I 
say, to St. Thomas More might very 
well be practised by curates who abet 
wrong-doing through their lack of 
spunk for God and the things of God. 


Another Curate Enters His 
Appearance 


Question: Your answer to the ques- 
tion about the poor curate and the 
Requiem Mass stipends as found in 
the March issue of the HomILetic 
amazed me. For the curate to follow 
the advice you recommend is similar 
to dashing his head against a stone 
wall. It will get him nowhere, and 
may give him an awful headache. 

Not long ago I was faced with an- 


other type of problem and I consulted 
a Religious whom I held in high esteem. 
I was told by this saintly priest that he, 
who formerly had been a secular 
priest and a pastor, found little spirit- 
uality in the everyday life of the 
secular clergy. I have thought the 
remark over, and it seems to me that 
any one of the following things should 
be universally adopted either by 
custom or by law on the part of mem- 
bers of the secular clergy: 

(a) a periodic day of recollection at 
least once every three months under 
the direction of a priest of deep spirit- 
uality (a secular priest if such can be 
found; otherwise a Religious) ; 

(b) a return to a novitiate of spirit- 
uality for a period of at least one year 
after ten years in the ministry; 

(c) the adoption of a monitor for 
each priest who outside of confession 
will point out defects which should be 
corrected or faults which should be 
avoided—things which hinder the zeal 
and effectiveness of his ministry. 
There is no one so adverse to taking 
advice from one of his brethren as a 
priest; and being human every priest 
needs advice, especially in things 
which he doesn’t recognize as faults 
or failings; 

(d) the annual retreat on the part 
of all priests, old and young, pastors 
and curates. If the individual priest 
is excused for any reason from the 
general retreat provided annually in 
most dioceses, then he is to make a re- 
treat privately before the year con- 
cludes or as soon as possible. 

I too am a curate, ordained over 
twelve years. I have been located in 
various parishes under different 
pastors, five in all. I have been in 
three different parts of the diocese; 
two of my former pastors have gone to 
their reward. In my humble opinion 
(which may not mean much) only one 
of those five pastors would I class as 
a real pastor. I had no trouble with 
any of them, and each expressed sor- 
row at my leaving the parish. Only 
one was zealous, knew his parish and 
the people living in it; built up his 
parish along spiritual and temporal 
lines; and was particularly devoted to 
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the children and youth of the parish. 
I do not wish to be unkind or unchari- 
table in telling the faults of the others, 
but living in the same house with them 
and with other curates one gets to 
know them. I do not claim to be a 
paragon of excellence myself, but I 
do make a day of recollection peri- 
odically, as indicated above; and I 
have a monitor whom I have chosen 
(but I'll accept any other monitor 
that my superiors may see fit to desig- 
nate), and I have insisted upon making 
an annual retreat even when excused 
from the regular one. 

SIMPLEX SACERDOS. 


Answer: Simplex’s Pauline anxiety 
lest he become a castaway is most 
commendable. He is on very high 
papal ground in his attachment to 
the annual retreat, the periodic day 
of recollection, and the choice of a 
prudent concivis sacerdotalis to be his 
philosopher and guide. But let him 
take care that he become not a 
sacristy priest, pursuing priestly per- 
fection academically and not seeing 
right under his eyes God’s work to 
be done and doing it and then looking 
for more to do. Let him recall also 
that the Philosopher of Archey Road 
thought before leaving Ireland that 
gold could be found in the streets of 
America. He found it, but by prod- 
ding without let-up the off mule of 
the street car he was driving. 

Against the testimony of the former 
secular priest (now a Religious) can 
be set this bit of incidental evidence 
of another Religious priest writing 
about something else in a private 
letter—and legalists say that the 
sincerity of incidental testimony can- 
not be challenged. Some eight years 
ago he wrote this: “I am amazed at 
the zeal I have met among secular 
priests for the Legion. And in other 
matters also. The Religious will 
have to stretch in the next generation 


to keep up with the pace that is being 
set by the best of our secular priests.”’ 


Challenges Fancy of Priest about 
Speeded Masses 


REVEREND FATHER: 

In the last issue you ask for com- 
munications regarding the celebration 
of Low Mass by our Father General. 
It is true that he is held in high esteem 
in Rome for his personal sanctity and 
that many enjoy assisting at his Mass, 
which he celebrates daily at the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (the 
high altar) in the Church of San?’ Al- 
fonso, attached to our Motherhouse 
or Generalizia on Via Merulana. 

This Mass starts at 6:45, and 
finishes—at the earliest—at 7:20. This 
I observed personally for two years. 
Hence, Father Murray takes at least 
35 minutes and sometimes 40 minutes 
for his Low Mass. It should be re- 
marked, however, that Holy Com- 
munion is distributed before, during, 
and after the Mass. It still remains 
true that Father Murray takes a 
half-hour for Mass itself. 

Regarding Pope Pius X, the Pope 
says Mass privately every day. How 
could hundreds flock to see him 
celebrate, except on the few occasions 
a year when he pontificates in St. 
Peter’s? All such functions last about 
three hours! 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Must a Priest Schedule Mass 
Stipends in Income Tax Returns? 


Question: Would it be a violation 
of legal justice, 7.e., morally wrong, for 
a priest here in the United States not 
to include Mass stipends in making 
out his income tax return? 


Answer: According to a very com- 
prehensive article in The Jurist of 
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January, 1943, by the Rev. Kenneth 
R. O’Brien of Los Angeles, even a 
priest’s salary is not compensation 
within the meaning of the income 
tax law. Much less would be Mass 
and stole offerings. Father O’Brien 
in that 1943 article and in another 
for January, 1944, cites court decisions 
to bear out his contention. On the 
salary question there are several per- 
tinent decisions, including one of 
the U. S. Supreme Court handed 
down in 1937. This latter decision 
stresses the fact that income must 
be compensation in the strict sense of 
that term, a thing that a priest’s 
regular support is not, because it is 
a conditional gift, not hire and salary. 
If it were salary proper, then the priest 
could recover for back salary; and 
in return he could be sued for the 
ill-performance of duty, a thing our 
courts have denied. 

Revenue offices, after all, are not the 
law. And income tax officials appear 
to be joining the worldwide procession 
of government by men versus govern- 
ment by law. 


Is This Marriage Invalid by 
Reason of Age? 


Question: A Baptist girl married 
an unbaptized boy who may not have 
been sixteen at the time of the cere- 
mony. They soon separated. Re- 
cently the man was baptized in the 
army by a Methodist chaplain. The 
girl is becoming a Catholic. Has she 
a chance to get a declaration of nullity 
on the ground that the husband was 
not sixteen at the time of the marriage? 

PRIEST CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: Not on the score of age, 
unless the State had a law making 
marriage invalid under sixteen with 
or without parental consent; and the 
civil impediment can be proved to 


have been present in the case. The 
Church’s practice is to accept for 
unbaptized persons the State’s impedi- 
ments that are reasonable. 


Does This Girl Come under the 
Catholic Form of Marriage? 


Question: Cynthia, daughter of 
non-Catholic parents, was baptized in 
the Catholic Church when she was 
around six with her younger brother on 
the suggestion of the Catholic land- 
lord. 

She apparently knew what she was 
doing; for she remembers arguing 
about her baptismal name and about 
the fears her brother had of getting 
wet. 

The parents moved away after the 
baptism and Cynthia never grew up 
in the Church. At twenty she married 
a baptized Lutheran and in six months 
she was divorced. Now she wants to 
validate her marriage to a Catholic 
and live a Catholic life. Their child 
is being brought up a Catholic. 

Isn’t Cynthia included in Canon 
1099, § 1, as baptized in the Catholic 
Church, and doesn’t she escape clause 
two of that same Canon because she 
was not baptized as a child and brought 
up from infancy in a false religion 
or no religion? She seems to have 
known what she was doing when she 
was baptized, and thus was a spiritual 
adult. 

A SLIGHTLY HOPEFUL PASTOR. 


Answer: A child around six could 
have the use of reason in a moral and 
spiritual sense; and for that reason 
might be an adult in the sense of 
Canon 1099, §1. But a physical re- 
membrance of the fact and a recollec- 
tion of the externals and talking about 
them at the time (mere acts of con- 
sciousness) do not establish the use of 
reason in a spiritual sense. I remem- 
ber a little boy around eight of prac- 
tising parents starting to go to paro- 
chial school and assisting at his first 
Benediction. He was _ otherwise 
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bright, but he did not recognize Bene- 
diction for what it is. He told his 
mother on returning home from school 
that the priest must have been very 
cold when he came into the church; 
for he had an overcoat on and he car- 
ried a little stove in his hand. 

However, if an investigation could 
establish that the child had even prob- 
ably enough understanding of the act 
she was going to go through to elicit an 
intention, then a nice question arises. 
It is whether clause two of that Canon 
1099, as being an exception to those 
baptized in the Catholic Church, has 
to be construed strictly; and therefore 
if it cannot be proved that the child 
certainly had not the use of reason, she 
is presumed to have had it. If the 
same investigation shows the child to 
have had enough spiritual knowledge to 
want to be baptized, even if she had 
not enough to make that baptism 
fruitful, she is then surely under the 
first clause of the Canon and the 
marriage is invalid by reason of defect 
of form. 


Two Pastoral Problems in Lent 


Question: Pastors urge their people 
to attend Mass daily in Lent and go to 
Communion. Now with those long 
Ferial epistles and gospels there are 
days when the school children and 
workers have to leave before Com- 
munion, even before the Consecration 
at times. Are pastors and assistants 
bound to follow the Ordo under those 
circumstances, or may they say a black 
Mass or a votive Mass? 

Again with the young men sacer- 
dotal off to the War and the old men 
in the parish in many cases, what is a 
man to do on Holy Saturday with the 
fire to bless, the triple and the Easter 
candle and the baptismal water, and 
then have to double the Litany and 
read all the prophecies? Must those 


prophecies be read on Holy Saturday? 
ONE Wuo Knows. 





Answer: Incidentally, I answered 
the Mass problem some time ago by 
suggesting that pastors promise their 
people to get out of Mass on week- 
days at a certain hour; and that when 
the Mass in longer than usual, they 
begin it as many minutes earlier as it 
is longer. And the Holy Saturday 
problem would be solved in most cases 
by reading the simplified services of 
Holy Week. Calling in a Religious 
priest to help would solve it too. It 
would also afford at Easter time full 
freedom of confession. 


Communion Cloth or Corporal? 


Question: For bringing Communion 
to the patients in our hospitals we use a 
large corporal or a communion cloth, 
which is spread out on the chest of the 
patient and is unfolded and folded just 
as a corporal. These linens are used 
exclusively for Communion, and are 
carefully handled so that if there 
should be any sacred particles, these 
may be preserved. Should these 
cloths be given the first washing by 
one in sacred orders? 

CANCELLARIUS QUARENS. 


Answer: The use of those cloths 
make them either small communion 
cloths or corporals. The latter are 
those linens on which reposes the 
Sacramental Body of the Saviour or 
vessels containing His Sacramental 
Body or Blood. But manifestly the 
cloths inquired about are only minia- 
ture communion cloths; therefore, 
they are handled as such, not as 
corporals. 

I would think, though, that a paten 
should be carried by the altar boy or 
the Religious accompanying the priest 
giving Communion to the sick, and 
given to each communicant and then 
after the last Communion purified by 
the priest into the ciborium or pyx. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M.., J.C.D. 














Communications from Our Readers 





Vernacular Versions for the Pulpit 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

I quite agree with “Amator Evan- 
gelii” when he writes (HOMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL REVIEW, March, 1944, pp. 
449 sqq.) that the response of the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Commission on the 
authority and use of vernacular ver- 
sions of the Scriptures furnishes wel- 
come guidance. (Any guidance ema- 
nating from the Holy See is always wel- 
comed by the true member of the 
Church.) But I cannot agree with him 
when he says that whether a given 
version agrees with the Latin liturgical 
texts “‘can be easily decided even by 
priests who do not claim to be scrip- 
tural experts.” Scriptural expert or 
not, no priest has the right to decide a 
matter of this kind. It belongs to com- 
petent ecclesiastical authority to ap- 
prove or reprobate vernacular versions 
in the light of directives given by the 
Holy See. The Confraternity New 
Testament has been approved by com- 
petent authority, and until that ap- 
proval has been revoked, this text may 
be lawfully read from the pulpit, in 
spite of “‘Amator’s”’ inability to see how 
it can be done. 

We pass over ““Amator’s’”’ unjusti- 
fiable insinuations as to the diligence 
and competence of the Censors—an 
aspersion which reaches even to the 
members of the Hierarchy who ap- 
pointed them and accepted their find- 
ings. We are concerned rather with 
“Amator’s” interpretation of the re- 
sponse of the Biblical Commission per- 
tinent to this matter. He apparently 
wishes to understand the response in 
the sense that the version must be 
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slavishly literal before it can conform 
to the requirements of the Biblical 
Commission for pulpit reading. Ac- 
cording to that norm, we must rule out 
the Challoner-Rheims Version, for, 
according to ‘‘Amator’s’’ standards, it 
does not agree with the Latin liturgical 
texts. For example, the Challoner- 
Rheims Version reads, ‘‘Give us this 
day our supersubstantial bread,’’ while 
the liturgical text reads: “‘Panem nos- 
trum quotidianum da nobis hodie.”’ 
There is not the slightest connection 
between quolidianum and supersub- 
stantialem. Another instance: ‘“‘What 
is that to me and to thee?”’ May I ask 
what word in either the Latin or the 
Greek text is represented by the that? 
According to ‘‘Amator’s’” principles, 
the translation should be: ‘“What is to 
me and to thee?” 

But the response of the Commission 
does not require a slavishly literal 
translation. Who is to determine the 
degree of conformity required by the 
Commission in a version so that it may 
be read from the pulpit? Certainly, 
“Amator Evangelii’”’ is not the one to 
do so. 

It is a generally accepted principle 
that a translation is to be understood 
in the light of the original text; and 
when a translation of a translation is 
made, certainly the original back of the 
version being translated should be 
taken into consideration. If accord- 
ingly we consider the Greek word back 
of the Vulgate’s ‘‘rapinam,”’ there is 
ample justification for translating it as 
it is in the Confraternity text. 

“Amator’s”’ objections on theological 
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grounds to the rendering of Philip., ii. 
6, hold equally in regard to the trans- 
lation of “rapinam’’ into “robbery.” 
We might ask if it is possible for any 
Person of the Blessed Trinity to think 
of His Divinity in terms of stealing it, 
just as ‘‘Amator” asks: “Is it possible 
that any Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
under any circumstances or for any 
reason, could wish torelinquish ‘equality 
with Divinity’? As a matter of fact, 
the Second Person of the Blessed Tri- 
nity did relinquish equality with Di- 
vinity when He became man—not 
equality in nature but equality in treat- 
ment, privileges and honor. This is 
what Christ meant when He declared 
that ‘‘the Father is greater than I’ 
(John, xiv. 28). In taking unto Him- 
self human nature He put Himself in a 
position where He was subject to hu- 
miliation, suffering and death. 

And as to “‘Amator’s’” charge that 
the “‘misreading of this text (Quid mihi 
et tibi est, mulier?) would thus deprive 
Mary’s clients of the most explicit con- 
firmation by Our Saviour of their con- 
fidence in the efficacy of Our Lady’s 
intercession,” we assert that the Con- 
fraternity rendering simply does noth- 
ing of the kind. It reads: ‘What 
wouldst thou have me to do, woman? 
My hour has not yet come.’”’ Eminent 
commentators, such as Father La- 
grange, explain this question in the 
sense of a refusal of Mary’s implied re- 
quest. If then, in spite of the refusal, 
Our Lord does the bidding of His 
Mother, it is because He could not find 
it in His heart to refuse her. What 
could be a more powerful indication of 
the power of Mary’s intercession with 
her Son? 

“Amator” states that the Confra- 
ternity rendering of these words ‘‘bears 
no possible resemblance to the Latin 
text.”” What about ‘“Amator’s” sug- 


gested rendering: ‘How are our mu- 
tual relations involved in this matter?” 
After stating that “the leading com- 
mentators frankly admit their dissatis- 
faction with all the results’ of the ef- 
forts to explain this text, ‘““Amator”’ 
proceeds to offer ‘‘absolute”’ proof that 
his is the true meaning of the phrase. 
That first statement was a little too 
sweeping; there is one exception: 
““Amator’s” own explanation! 


JosePuH L. Litty, C.M. 
General Secretary, Catholic Bibli- 
cal Association of America. 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

The principal points in Fr. Lilly’s 
paper seem to be the following: 

(1) “It belongs to competent ecclesi- 
astical authority to approve or repro- 
bate vernacular versions in the light 
of directives given by the Holy See.”’ 

Reply.—Even the most casual reader 
of my former letter can see that I 
never suggested that any ordinary 
priest has the right to pronounce offi- 
cially on Biblical or liturgical matters. 
But, apart from explicit command from 
his Ordinary, has not every priest the 
right to choose between two tolerated 
versions, and is not that right being 
actually exercised by possibly the great 
majority of American priests to-day? 
It seems to me to be an insult to the 
intelligence of priests to say or imply 
that as a rule they cannot tell whether 
a vernacular translation in their own 
language agrees with the simple Latin 
of the Gospels which they read (and 
preach on) every Sunday. 

Since Fr. Lilly inclines to confine 
himself to irrelevant generalities, let 
me recall the two specific questions at 
issue in the present controversy. 

First, can the Confraternity render- 
ing of John, ii. 4 (““What wouldst thou 
have me do, woman ?), be sustained by 
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an appeal to the Latin (or Greek) text 
by itself alone (i.e., without the intro- 
duction of subjective arguments, of 
mere personal surmises)? Such is the 
decisive test of valid exegesis, as de- 
fined officially and repeatedly by the 
Holy See. 

Second, is the Confraternity render- 
ing of Philip., ii. 6 (“Christ . . . did not 
consider being equal to God a thing to 
be clung to’’), defensible either as a 
translation or theologically ? 

I maintained that any priest is com- 
petent to judge whether these new 
renderings, or the old renderings of the 
Challoner Version, represent more 
faithfully the Latin liturgical text. To 
deny the ability of even priests to de- 
cide simple questions of this kind is 
surely a long step towards scepticism, 
as it impugns the general intelligibility 
(credibility) of the simplest sentences in 
the New Testament. 

(2) ‘‘The Confraternity New Testa- 
ment has been approved by competent 
authority, and so can be lawfully read 
from the pulpit until such approval is 
revoked.” 

Reply.—This would seem to be the 
hush or intimidation argument—which 
is surely unworthy when orthodox 
Catholic teaching is the question at 
stake. The argument as developed by 
Fr. Lilly implies either (a) that, when 
once a competent local authority has 
allowed a work to be published, such 
work thereafter becomes infallibly cor- 
rect, or else (b) that said authority 
wishes such work to be accepted as it is, 
right or wrong, without further dis- 
cussion. I submit that this is an evi- 
dent insult to the authority in question. 
Our Bishops are teachers and pro- 
moters of truth, not protectors or de- 
fenders of error. They certainly would 
not countenance a policy that would 
debar the serious and reverent discus- 


sion of Bible texts in clerical reviews— 
especially when there is question of their 
orthodox interpretation. Not even St. 
Jerome (nor the Church since his time) 
ever claimed that the Vulgate itself 
was free from all imperfections; and, 
as a matter of fact, the Confraternity 
revisers in numerous passages (besides 
the two in question) show very little 
respect indeed for that most venerable 
Version upon which all Western Chris- 
tianity has been nurtured. Yet, for 
the new Version Fr. Lilly would claim 
absolute immunity from criticism. 

Furthermore, the recent decision of 
the Biblical Commission demanding 
that the pulpit version of the Gospels 
and Epistles must faithfully reflect the 
Latin liturgical text was made subse- 
quently to the approval of the author- 
ity to which Fr. Lilly refers. This de- 
cision, as I understand it, is a new de- 
cree and makes general what was 
formerly given only in a reply to a 
particular country. If my understand- 
ing of the matter is correct, the decree 
would thus supersede all previous 
legislation. 

(3) Fr. Lilly says that ‘‘our super- 
substantial bread’”’ of the Challoner 
Version is out of harmony with ‘“‘panem 
nostrum quotidianum.” 

Reply.—In the first place, the im- 
mediate discussion is as to what version 
of the Sunday Gospels and Epistles 
should be read from the pulpit. ‘‘Our 
supersubstantial bread’”’ does not occur 
in any Sunday Gospel, or in the trans- 
lations of the “Our Father” given in 
our popular vernacular Missals. Hence, 
the objection is here not ad rem; Fr. 
Lilly canit extra chorum. Note, how- 
ever, that the Challoner rendering of 
the “Our Father” as given in Matthew 
(vi. 9 sqq.) and Luke (xi. 2 sqq.) follows 
the Vulgate Latin in each case. Conse- 
quently, Fr. Lilly’s argument is not 
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only irrelevant, but purely specious. 

(4) Fr. Lilly asks what word in the 
Latin or Greek text is represented by 
the ‘‘that” of the Challoner: ‘‘What is 
that to me and to thee?” 

Reply—As every Latin student 
knows, the nominative pronoun is 
never expressed in a Latin sentence, 
except for extraordinary emphasis; it is 
already contained in the termination of 
the finite verb. Hence, the ‘‘that” (or 
“it’’) is here contained in the “est” of 
the Latin. Can Fr. Lilly answer what 
word in the Greek text is expressed by 
the “‘est”’ of the Latin? Yet, the Latin 
rendering is absolutely justified. Toa 
far greater extent than even in Latin 
(in which the practice was also com- 
mon), “‘to be’ was omitted in Greek 
whenever the correct part of this verb 
would be mentally supplied by every 
intelligent reader. When no verb is 
expressed in a Greek sentence, the 
translator must always assume that 
some part of ‘“‘to be” is to be under- 
stood, unless some other verb is clearly 
implied by the context. It ought to be 
manifest that different languages have 
different idioms, and that to make a 
worthy and accurate translation of the 
New Testament an author must have 
an intimate grasp of the idiom of the 
original texts as well as of his own ver- 
nacular idiom. In his Encyclical 
“Divino afflante Spiritu,’” the Holy 
Father uses some serious terms in re- 
ferring to Biblical interpreters who 
neglect the study of the original lan- 
guages of Holy Writ (cfr. April Homr- 
LETIC, p. 555, col. 1, §1). 

(5) In defending the extraordinary 
Confraternity rendering of Philip., ii. 
6, Fr. Lilly says that, when translating 
from a translation (here the liturgical 
Latin alone should be in question), the 
translator should take “into considera- 
tion the original back of the version.” 


Reply.—This is not what the Biblical 
Commission says. The Commission 
declares that the vernacular version 
which the priest reads to the people 
must be in conformity with the Latin 
liturgical text, although in preaching 
he may, when he deems it advisable, 
elucidate his explanation of that text by 
recourse to the original languages, or to 
another translation of greater clarity 
(cfr. February Hommetic, p. 381). 
Fr. Lilly seems here to overrule the 
Biblical Commission, which, by the 
way, obviously places far more con- 
fidence in the critical discernment of 
the average priest than does Fr. 
Lilly. 

In brief, the ‘robbery’ of the Chal- 
loner Version expresses very exactly 
the ‘‘rapinam’”’ of the Latin liturgical 
text, which the Confraternity render- 
ing (‘‘a thing to be clung to’’) does not 
do. And if the preacher wishes to 
elucidate the ‘‘rapinam”’ of the Latin 
by recourse to the Greek apTaypor, 
he will find that “‘rapinam’’ very satis- 
factorily expresses the first and prin- 
cipal meaning of apmrayyudv, according 
to Greek lexicographers. This meaning 
is likewise the interpretation of the 
majority of the Church Fathers when 
dealing with this passage. 

(6) In an effort to defend the theo- 
logical orthodoxy of the peculiar Con- 
fraternity translation of Philip., ii. 6, 
Fr. Lilly says that ‘‘as a matter of fact 
the Second Person of the Blessed Tri- 
nity did relinquish equality with Di- 
vinity when He became man—not 
equality in nature, but equality in 
treatment, privileges and honor.””! 

Reply.—This interpretation seems 
to be real heresy. Nestorius was con- 
demned for minimizing the adoration 
due to the assumed humanity of 
Christ; the modern Kenoticists are 


1 Italics mine. 
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condemned for denying the divine attri- 
butes of the Person of Christ. If it is 
unorthodox, and even heretical, to take 
away divine adoration (honor) from 
the humanity of Our Lord, it is surely 
much more so to say that the Second 
Person could and did relinquish divine 
honor. How reconcile this statement 
(that at the Incarnation the Word or 
Second Person of the Trinity did in 
fact relinquish equality with the Divine 
Nature in honor) with the teaching of 
Pope St. Leo the Great in his Letter to 
the Council of Chalcedon, in which he 
says: ““Verbum ab equalitate paterne 
gloriz non recedit’’—or with the teach- 
ing of the Fifth Gécumenical Council 
(Canon IX), which declares: ‘Si quis 
... non una adoratione Deum Verbum 
Incarnatum cum propria ipsius carne’ 
adorat, talis anathema sit’ (cfr. also 
Council of Ephesus, Canon VIII) ?? 
See Diekam, “Theol. Dog.,” II, 243, 
289; Pohle-Preuss, “Christology,” 95, 
281; Tanquerey, ‘Syn. Theol. Dog.,”’ 
II (ed. 1926), 609, 665, 678. Christ 
remained “‘true God of true God’”’ even 
while He lived and suffered on earth; 
hence, the infinity of His atonement. 

(7) Finally, Fr. Lilly alleges that, in 
giving my interpretation of the literal 
sense of John, ii. 4, I was presuming 
to settle for everybody the meaning of 
a difficult passage. 

Reply.—It is surely obvious to every 
reader of my former letter that I was 
simply expressing a personal view, as 
so many other writers have done; also 





2? Cfr. Denzinger-Bannwart, ‘“‘Enchiridion 
Symbolorum” (16—-17th ed.), nn. 144, 221. 





that my whole letter was a protest 
against the insertion of any merely 
personal interpretation in the Gospel 
text itself. I challenged the right of the 
Confraternity reviser to depart from 
the Greek, Latin and previously ac- 
cepted vernacular text, which here are 
all in substantial agreement: ‘‘What is 
it (or that) to Me and (to) thee?” 
The Confraternity Version is the in- 
novator—not I. Although my inter- 
pretation of this text (“How are our 
mutual relations involved in this 
matter?”’) is based directly upon the 
literal sense of the original (and Vul- 
gate) text by itself alone, and thus ful- 
fills the fundamental principle of valid 
exegesis; and although it seems to me 
to be firmly supported by the pertinent 
texts in the Old and New Testaments 
(which my letter cited), I did not 
dream of suggesting that my interpre- 
tation should be imposed on anyone— 
much less that it should be imposed on 
everyone by being incorporated into an 
official version to be read in the public 
services of the Church, as the Con- 
fraternity Version has done with its 
purely private and personal surmise. 
Even in the supposition that my inter- 
pretation were to be universally ac- 
cepted by competent exegetes, it 
should most certainly be confined to a 
footnote, like all other mere explana- 
tions of Biblical texts. To insert any 
such interpretation in the Gospel text, 
is to substitute a paraphrase (however 
accurate in sense) for an authentic 
historical utterance of Jesus Christ! 
AMATOR EVANGELII. 








Bomiketic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Josern H. Cassipy, M.M. 


Trinity Sunday 
The Christian Deposit of Faith 


“Going therefore teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt., xxviii. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Making deposit of faith known to world. 
(2) Infinite meets finite. 
(3) Making known the Infinite. 
(4) Apostles heard His call. 
(5) The laity has a part. 


The Trinity is the fundamental 
dogma of our Catholic Faith. Itis the 
foundation of the deposit of faith re- 
vealed to man by his God. And being 
such it is essential that it must be 
known to man. The making known 
this truth and “‘‘all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you,” is the chief 
message of to-day’s Mass. In con- 
templating the Trinity the soul blessed 
with faith is grateful—most grateful— 
for the great mercy God has shown it. 
“Blessed be the Holy Trinity, and un- 
divided Unity: we will give glory to 
Him, because He hath shown His 
mercy to us. O Lord, Our Lord, how 
wonderful is Thy name in all the 
earth!” (Introit). 


Infinite Meets Finite 


To the unbeliever the case is quite 
different. To him it seems a mistake 
to build a creed or a Church on such a 
foundation. The unbeliever must see 


and touch and comprehend before he 
can believe. Well, we may recall that 
the doubting Apostle once said: ‘‘Ex- 
cept I shall see in His hands the print 
of the nails, and put my finger into the 
place of the nails, and put my hand into 
His side, I will not believe’’ (John, xx. 
25). Thus, we should not condemn 
the unbeliever too much in his unbe- 
lief. We must remember the Holy 
Trinity is a mystery, that is, a truth 
which we can’t fully understand. 
Reason cannot establish it, nor ex- 
plain it. Neither can reason disprove 
tt. 

But this should not be amazing to 
us. How many things there are all 
about us in our daily lives we do not 
fully understand! To the greatest 
physician the human body holds many 
dark secrets. And does any scien- 
tist comprehend all about electricity? 
Let us understand that in the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity we are seeing God 
show Himself to man. He is drawing 
back the veil of infinite truth. Is it 
strange that the finite eyes of man do 
not fully see, and that the finite and 
limited mind of man does not fully 
comprehend what is there unrevealed? 
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Bewilderment, then, is the lot of the 
unbeliever as he tries to contemplate 
the Infinite. Thus, he doubts, dis- 
believes, or ridicules the mystery of 
the Trinity. 

The attitude of the Catholic is just 
the opposite. He does not expect his 
little finite, human mind to under- 
stand this mystery. He knows his 
limitations. But if he cannot under- 
stand the how, he is most grateful to 
know the fact of the Trinity. He is 
most grateful for all the endless graces 
and favors that come from this bot- 
tomless well of love. He can feel the 
blessings; he is led by the light; he is 
inspired by the love of the Triune 
God. In his home he can enjoy the 
beauty of an opera coming in over his 
radio, without understanding all its 
technicalities. Similarly, his soul is 
touched by the harmony of Infinite 
Love, even though he does not under- 
stand all the mechanics of Divinity. 

But the man of faith is fully aware 
of the blessings received. With hu- 
mility he thanks his God: ‘O al- 
mighty, eternal God, who hast given 
Thy servants the grace to proclaim 
the glory of the Eternal Trinity in the 
professing of the true faith, and to 
adore Thy Unity in the power of Thy 
Majesty, grant that by steadfastness 
in the same faith, we may ever more 
be defended from all misfortune” 
(Collect of Mass). 


Making Known the Infinite 


That this Mystery, together with all 
the truths of the deposit of faith, must 
be made known to man is logical and 
necessary. The last solemn command 
of the Risen Christ makes this per- 
fectly clear. After the Resurrection 
Christ met His eleven Apostles on a 
mountain in Galilee. He was there to 
give them His last will and testament. 


He was there to impress on them one of 
the most important facts of their holy 
vocation. Back in those enthusiastic 
days when He called them, He told 
them they were to be “fishers of men.” 
“And they immediately leaving their 
nets followed Him’’ (Matt., iv. 19). 
Since then He had instructed them and 
left with them the deposit of faith. 
Under the divine guidance of the Para- 
clete whom He would send upon them, 
they were to have a great mission in 
life. They were to teach that Faith 
to all peoples. And this mission was 
not to be contingent on their own na- 
tional feelings or personal whims. It 
was not an invitation. It was a 
command. Of course, such a mission 
seems beyond the powers of men to ful- 
fill. But men were to be fortified and 
inspired by God. The story of the 
Apostles’ mission is simply but strik- 
ingly told in this morning’s Gospel: 
“All power is given to Me in heaven 
and on earth. Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations, baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt., 
xxviii. 18-19). 

Let us note well that the commission 
of to-day’s Gospel is the last given by 
the gentle Master to His Apostles. 
It is short, concise, and succinct. It 
rounds out the cycle from the teach- 
ing, preaching Christ to the Risen 
Christ. It gives His Apostles a very 
definite work to do—a work that shall 
not be completed till the annals of 
time are closed and eternity begins. 
For the fulfillment of this great work 
He enlists something of the power that 
His Father gave Him: “As the Father 
sent Me, I send you.” 

In short, the Apostolic commission 
may be described as embracing four 
“all’s’’—“‘all power ... al] nations... 
all things . . . all time.”” They were 
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given all the power that is the Master’s 
in heaven and in earth. All nations 
are to be ‘‘baptized in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ They were to do “all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” And the Master will be with 
His Apostles ‘all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” Truly, 
this is a tremendous task worthy of the 
Risen Christ who commanded it, and a 
fitting blessing to humanity which 
needs His grace so sorely. 


The Apostles Heard His Call 


To make known the Holy Trinity, 
and all the truths that flow from it, is 
exactly what the Apostles did. On 
fire with the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, with the command of the 
gentle Master ringing in their souls, 
sustained by the providential hand of 
the Godhead, they went forth unto the 
harvest. Their only desire was “to 
spend and be spent” that divine truth 
might take over the minds of men. 
For this end they lived, suffered, 
prayed and died. And their efforts 
were not in vain. The Trinity be- 
came known and loved by millions of 
men down through the ages. Thus, 
too, the deposit of faith became the 
spiritual dynamo from which mil- 
lions of souls drew the power to live 
for God and their fellow-men in 
Christian harmony and peace. 

However, the great work of spread- 
ing the Faith is not yet completed. 
Neither shall it be completed till there 
is ‘‘one fold and one shepherd.”’ And 
that day may not be seen for a long 
time—maybe “‘even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.’ Therefore, the 
commission is still being fulfilled. 
The successors to the original Apostles 
are busy at that same task to-day. 

As one of the surprises of the present 


global war, our men of the armed 
forces have found the modern apostle 
everywhere at work. Wherever our 
fighting men have gone, they have 
found the missionary priest. Often, 
too, they have found the missionary 
Sister going about her many works of 
mercy. In out-of-the-way places and 
distant islands these apostles have been 
encountered. Planes forced down in 
country parts of China have received 
food and shelter in the simple mission 
homes of the Catholic priest. The 
missioner was with the forces of 
General McArthur during the dark and 
tragic days of Bataan. When General 
Wainwright was forced to surrender at 
Corregidor, there were many mission- 
ary priests who retired with the un- 
conquered natives to the hills. The 
strange odyssey of the “Forty Men 
In a Boat” ended after weeks of 
wandering among the black and 
bearded aborigines of Western Aus- 
tralia, but with those natives they 
found the missioner carrying out the 
commission of Christ to ‘Go, teach.” 
The same story was true of Guadal- 
canal, Rendova, New Ireland, New 
Guinea, and the rest. No matter how 
distant or how unknown the land was, 
there ‘‘our boys’ have found the 
priest. And do not forget these priests 
were not ‘“‘tourists.”. They were not 
just passing through. They were liv- 
ing where our soldiers found them-— 
some for many years. No doubt, 
some of ‘‘our boys’’ will wonder why. 
Well, the answer is simple. These 
men are there because of the last 
solemn command of the Risen Christ: 
“Going, therefore, teach ye all na- 
tions.” While this world goes on, and 
the story of peoples and empires is told 
in the annals of men, the missionary 
priest will be busy. Quietly, prayer- 
fully, yet efficiently, he is building in 
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the hearts of men the Kingdom of the 
Gentle Master. 

These good priests and Sisters love 
the Holy Trinity. They live by the 
truth that comes out from the Triune 
God. In the light of this truth they 
make their way through the dark 
nights of life. By the grace—the 
supernatural favors, help and con- 
sideration—won for them by Christ, 
they strive to live as “Other Christs.”’ 
Wherever their superiors may send 
them in the fulfillment of their voca- 
tions, they make every effort to live as 
Christ would live were He there in 
person. They adapt themselves to 
the language and customs of the 
people to whom they are sent. They 
care for the orphan, the elderly, the 


leper, and the outcast. They teach in 
schools and staff dispensaries and hos- 
pitals. They use every means of 
charity to gain the hearts of men. To 
them, the soul of man is the garden of 
God and there they spend their time, 
sowing the seeds of God’s truth. 


Conclusion: The Laity Have a Part 


With the priest is associated the 
laity in this great work. Let no man, 
then, miss this opportunity to make 
God known to his fellow-man. By 
praying, financial sacrifice, by intelli- 
gent mission works, hasten the day 
when all men will adore the Holy 
Trinity, and the Kingdom of the gentle 
Christ will be in the heart of every 


pagan. 


Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 
The Sacrament of Love 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many” (Luke, xiv. 16). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Introduction: Love and sacrifice. 
(1) Love is not static. 
(2) It moves to its object. 
(3) It sacrifices for its object. 
II. Body of Christ begets love. 
(1) Its promise. 
(2) Its institution. 
ITT. That love in our lives. 
(1) Love for God. 
(2) For others. 
IV. Conclusion: In gratitude let us thank 
God and serve Him by serving 
those whom He loves. 


Love is not static. It never is 
motionless. It is ever active. Con- 
stantly it seeks union with its object. 
And finding that object, love ever is 
busy fulfilling the many duties and 
privileges that it is afforded by the 
sacred union of love. Love never is 
fully satisfied with ordinary fulfillment. 


It must needs lavish itself on the be- 
loved. It must spend and be spent, for 
its very nature connotes an ever-in- 
creasing service to the object of its 
love. 

Thus, we find that true love is by 
necessity linked to sacrifice. Sacrifice 
may conceivably exist without love, 
but love can never exist without 
sacrifice. Love prepares the heart 
for sacrifice, and sacrifice confirms the 
heart in love. Sacrifice, therefore, 
may be called a test of the reality and 
genuineness of love. It is the crucible 
of fire in which love is tried. It is the 
process by which the real product is 
made. 


The Mystery of Divine Love 


Consequently, back in the dawn of 
time we have the love of the Second 
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Person in the Blessed Trinity giving 
the promise of Redemption to the 
Godhead and to the human race: 
“In the head of the book it is written of 
Thee: ‘Holocausts and oblations Thou 
wouldst not.’ Then I said: ‘Behold 
I come’”’ (Isaias). The Son loved His 
Father and He loved the human race. 
Love moved in the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, and Christ Jesus 
was given to the world. In the fullness 
of time He was born in a cave on a 
mountainside in Bethlehem of Juda. 
And immediately the choir of heavenly 
angels broke forth in the anthem that 
points out the keynote to the life of 
Christ, and has ever echoed and re- 
verberated in the heart of man, the 
watchword of a Christian’s life: ‘‘Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth 
peace to men of good will’ (Luke, 
ii. 14). The life of Christ was predi- 
cated on the “glory of God,” on the 
one side, and peace and love among 
men, on the other. 

No one can read the life of Christ 
without seeing at once that it was a life 
of love and sacrifice. There is not 
much first-hand writing on His life; 
and what there is written is fragmen- 
tary and incomplete. However, even 
an unbeliever or an atheist will find in 
those writings an outline of a life that 
was spent in good words and good 
works: “He went about doing good 
and healing all.” Healing not only the 
ills of the body, but the far more pain- 
ful afflictions of the mind and soul. 
Yes, soothing even the tragic tortures 
of a soul in sin. 

Thus, living for love He died for 
love: “For loving His own, He loved 
them even to the end.”’ When a man 
dies for a cause, the world concludes 
he believed in that cause. Perhaps the 
world does not believe in that cause; 
it may even hate it. But it will con- 





cede the dying man believed in it. 
Consequently, the world has always 
conceded that Christ believed in the 
essential power of love in the world. 
He placed it as a basic virtue in the life 
of His followers. So, living in love for 
mankind, He died in sacrifice for them. 
He wished to prove His love: ‘And 
greater love no man hath, than to lay 
down his life for his friend.’’ This 
is exactly what Christ did. On the 
cross for three hours He suffered in 
agony for mankind, His friend. Thus, 
He would draw all men to Him: “If 
I be lifted up, I shall draw all men to 
Me.” 


The Testament of Divine Love 


It is apparent, then, that the birth, 
life, and death of Christ were actuated 
by love. His every word and work are 
the burning breath of love. The frag- 
mentary accounts of His preaching are 
bursting with love. His Sermon on the 
Mount is the greatest monument to 
love ever dedicated by the spoken 
word. It does not seem incongruous, 
then, that such a life of love would 
seek to perpetuate itself and make its 
message eloquent to all men, even to 
the end of time. We could expect some 
monument or memorial, then, to the 
principle of love and sacrifice, as found 
in His life. Something that would 
perpetuate that principle and make it 
live forever. 

And that is exactly what we find 
Jesus has done. In the sixth chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, we find Christ rid- 
ing the crest of a great wave of popu- 
larity. It was the second year of His 
public life. The people had seen His 
miracles; they had heard His message; 
they had listened to the majesty of His 
words. Wherever He went, they 
followed Him in great crowds and 
even multitudes. At this auspicious 
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time He asked them to make a great 
act of faith. He asked them to believe 
in the promise that He would be for 
them forever ‘‘the bread of life.”’ If 
they in faith would eat of that bread, 
they would live forever. And from 
that sacred banquet would be planted 
in their souls the seeds of a glorious 
resurrection and eternal life. ‘‘He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood hath everlasting life; and I will 
raise him up on the last day” (John, 
vi. 55). But they did not believe, and 
the tearful eyes of the Master saw 
that “after this many of His disciples 
went back and walked no more with 
Him” (John, vi. 67). However, in 
spite of their unbelief, He gave His 
promise to give His body and His blood, 
to be the food of mankind. He 
promised the world not only a memorial 
of love, but the living flesh and burn- 
ing blood of the God of love Himself. 
When man would doubt and falter, and 
seem about to die in a world so filled 
with hate and death, He, Christ the 
Lord, would always be ‘“‘the bread of 
life.” 


Fulfillment of a Promise 


That promise was to be fulfilled a 
year later. Perhaps one would expect 
its fulfillment to be made in the sacred 
Temple of Israel in Jerusalem. There 
was the heart of the Chosen People’s 
dedication to God. There the Jewish 
priesthood had its center. There the 
high priest was enthroned. There the 
humble Zachary had offered incense; 
and there too the dimming eyes of the 
praying Simeon had seen “the salva- 
tion of Israel.’ But that ‘“‘house of 
prayer” had become a “‘den of thieves.” 
The sacred call of the Jewish priest- 
hood to the things of the spirit and of 
Jehovah was turned to the material 
and political things of this world, and 
to the worship of the “golden calf.” 









There was neither place nor setting 
there for the gentle Master of love nor 
His sacred bequest of the Sacrament of 
love to the world. 

No, the scene of this tremendous 
event was an Upper Chamber in 
Jerusalem. There gathered with His 
twelve Apostles He was to give the 
world His last will and testament, He 
was to bequeath to a world, torn by 
hate, a gospel of love and sacrifice 
which alone can ever give to that world 
enduring peace. “A new command- 
ment I give unto you: that you love 
one another as I have loved you, that 
you also love one another.” This 
“love” was to be the distinguishing 
badge of the follower of Christ: “By 
this shall all men know that you are 
My disciples, if you have love one for 
another” (John, xiii. 34-35). ‘‘This is 
My commandment, that you love one 
another, as I have loved you.”” From 
this love would come true peace in the 
hearts of men. “Peace I leave with 
you: My peace I give unto you. Not 
as the world giveth, do I give unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled 
nor let it be afraid” (John, xiv. 27). 

The Master then prayed for them 
that they should all be united in His 
name and in His love. He prayed that 
His love would be as a golden chain of 
grace, gently binding them all to- 
gether in one great body of sincere 
men working for one sacred and noble 
purpose—that the Kingdom of the 
gentle Christ would soon be in the 
hearts of all men. He prayed: ‘That 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, 
in Me and I in Thee; that they also 
may be one in Us; that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me” 
(John, xvii. 21). 


The Sacrament of Love 


In this solemn hour of prayer and a 
God’s “goodby” to man, the gentle 
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Jesus gave to the world His Sacrament 
of love—His body and His blood. 
“With desire I have desired to eat this 
pasch with you, before I suffer” 
(Luke, xxii 15). “And taking bread 
He gave thanks and broke and gave 
to them, saying: “This is My body 
which is given for you.’... In like 
manner the chalice also after He had 
supped, saying: “This is the chalice, 
the new testament in My blood, which 
shall be shed for you. Do this in com- 
memoration of Me’”’ (Luke, xxii. 19- 
20). Thus, He gave His Sacrament of 
love, and instructed His Apostles to 
continue this gift in commemoration 
of Him even till the end of time. 

All this happened two thousand 
years ago, but this great inexhaustible 
fountain of love is still with us. That 
same Christ of love is perpetuated by 
the same living priesthood. And this 
fountain of love must needs send its 
life-giving waters of love into each of 
our lives. For us too Christ must be 
“the bread of life.’”’ Should we not, 
then, be filled with gratitude to our 
God? Should we not love that God 
more than anything in the world? 
Should His love for us in the Eucha- 
rist not elicit great love in our hearts for 
Him, and should not that love urge us 
to unstinted sacrifice for His Kingdom? 


Our Return of This Love 


Yes, we shall be one with Him. 
We shall show the world the proof of 


that unity: we shall keep His com- 
mandments. Of course, this will not 
always be easy. It may mean that our 
lives shall move along the “Via 
Crucis”: ‘‘He who will come after Me, 
let him deny himself; take up his cross 
daily and come follow Me.”’ 

In this full measure of service to our 
God, we shall serve too our country. 
Not as a slave shall we serve that 
country, but as a free man who is 
master of his own destiny and captain 
of his own soul. We shall make of 
patriotism a virtue, and not a god. 
We shall never lose sight of the fact 
that all power ultimately comes from 
God; and the State is not the master 
of the citizen, but his servant in 
justice. 

So too, inspired by God’s love, we 
shall love our fellow-man. He is our 
neighbor of whom we can never be 
forgetful. Seeing in him God’s image, 
placed there by the hand of God itself, 
we shall ever open our hearts to him, 
and let the light of our lives be as a 
beacon to him, in the shadows of his 
life. To our homes we shall be true, 
recognizing that they are the primary 
cells of society, and that any tamper- 
ing with home means a tampering with 
society and a blight in our own lives. 
Let our lives be inspired with the com- 
mandment of Christ’s love: ‘And this 
commandment we have from God: 
that he who loveth God love also his 
neighbor” (I John, iv. 21). 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 
God’s Mercy to Sinners 


“This man welcomes sinners and eats with them’’ (Luke, xv. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 


I. Introduction: To-day’s Mass is based 


on God’s mercy to sinners. 
(1) His understanding. 
(2) Let us seek Him. 


II. Great sources of sin. 
(1) Atavistic sources. 
(2) Devil. 
(3) Occasions of sin. 
(4) Non-Catholics about us. 
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III. God’s mercy embraces all men. 
Conclusion: Let us turn to Him with courage 
and faith. 


The liturgy of to-day’s Mass and its 
prayers are predicated and based on 
God’s mercy to the sinner. He knows 
that the sinner is depressed and lonely. 
He understands how the sinner is tor- 
tured by his conscience. “Look thou 
upon me, O Lord, and have mercy on 
me; for I am alone and poor. See my 
abjection and my labor and forgive 
me all my sins’ (Introit). Yes, the 
gentle Master not only understands 
but has sympathy for and compassion 
on the multidude of those who fall: 
“T have compassion on the multitude.” 
And this word ‘‘compassion’’ means to 
suffer with. The heart of Christ in- 
deed suffers for the sinner. It was that 
compassion that made Him weep over 
Jerusalem, and brought the cry of 
agony from His Heart in Gethsemane: 
“My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death.” 


And the reason sinful and suffering 
mankind has the sympathy and com- 
passion of Christ is that He under- 
stands the heart of man. He under- 
stands its weakness and temptation. 
As the poet says: ‘““‘Who made the 
heart, ’tis He alone decidedly can judge 
it.” Man wishes to be good but is 
weak. Jesus Himself has said: ‘The 
spirit indeed is willing but the flesh 
is weak.” And the Apostle Paul 
realistically evaluating man said: ‘‘The 
good I will, I do not; but the evil I 
will not, that I do.’ He tells that 
he was always tormented by “the 
sting of the flesh.”’ 

God understands He is dealing with 
“fallen nature’ when He is dealing 
with mankind. He understands that 
temptations assail us from every side. 
We strive for God; we wish to serve 


Him; we wish to keep His Command- 
ments; we wish to wear the beautiful 
garment of His grace; we know He is 
our goal and our all. St. Augustine 
has said: “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O God, and our hearts are 
restless till they rest in Thee.’’ Every 
man feels the weight of temptation. 
So, too, have many felt the restlessness 
of the soul away from God, the soul 
separated from God by sin. 


Sources of Temptation 


Perhaps God and God alone can 
fully evaluate temptation. For surely 
He knows its sources. He knows that 
one great source of temptation is 
atavistic. That is, we inherit many 
predispositions to sin. There are 
certain weaknesses in us which are 
part of our inheritance from our fore- 
fathers: ‘“The sins of the parents are 
visited upon the children.’’ There is 
a skeleton hidden away in the closet 
of nearly every family. It is easy for 
us to condemn a friend or neighbor for 
something that is bad. But we do not 
see his heart. We know nothing of the 
generations that went before him 
which left him with inclinations to 
evil: ‘“My just man falls seven times 
seventy a day.” Well, then, could 
the Master caution: ‘Judge not and 
you shall not be judged.” 

The Lord knows too that we are 
assailed every day of our lives by 
Satan. Of course, it is not fashionable 
now to preach much about Satan. 
Outside the Catholic Church such 
preaching is supposed to be medieval, 
antiquated, and outmoded. Even 
inside the Church many are more and 
more given to minimizing the power 
of Satan over the soul of man. We 
know that Satan is finite and his power 
is limited. We also know Christ’s 
power is infinite and unlimited. We 
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know His grace is powerful enough to 
overcome every wile and temptation 
of Satan. The Master told Saint Paul: 
‘My grace is sufficient for you.” How- 
ever, the devil has sworn eternal hatred 
for Christ and all that Christ stands 
for. He will leave no stone unturned. 
He will practise his every wile to 
wrest from the Master those souls 
He has purchased by His sacred blood 
on the Cross. 

In to-day’s Epistle the Fisherman 
warns us: “Be sober and watch: be- 
cause your adversary the devil, as a 
roaring lion, goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour. Whom resist 
ye, strong in faith, knowing that the 
same affliction befalls your brethren 
who are in the world’”’ (I Peter, v. 8). 
This is realistic warning. There is no 
compromising with the devil. The 
world may outmode him, but that does 
not mean he is outmoded. In fact, 
we have plenty of proof all about us 
that he is very much in style, that he 
is very active, assailing the Church of 
Christ. He is assailing that Church 
from without, through secret societies, 
subversive philosophy, half-truths and 
whole lies; he is waging a continuous 
campaign against Christ and all Christ 
stands for in modern civilization. If 
we ignore him, we only give him a 
chance to bore from within and to 
gnaw at the very vitals of the great 
edifice of the Catholic Church. 


The Devastation of To-Day 

Without admitting the devastation 
and destruction of Satan, it would be 
hard to explain the chaos of our world 
to-day. Those who have brought this 
global war upon us have done so by 
an extremely clever manipulation of 
men’s minds and events of the last 
twenty years. Depression, unem- 
ployment, poverty, and want have 


been made instruments to do their 
bidding. The God-given and in- 
alienable rights of man have been 
openly and surreptitiously taken from 
man in the name of efficiency and 
greater civil demands. ‘The State has 
been changed from the servant of the 
citizen to the master. In the name of 
exaggerated nationalism and patriot- 
ism, the citizen has become the slave of 
the State in several countries—a chattel 
to be used and sacrificed at will for 
the whims and aggrandizement of a 
group of unscrupulous men or a dic- 
tator. In all this, millions of lives 
have been lost, millions of bodies 
crippled, and more millions of minds 
deranged, warped or rendered insane. 
Priceless treasures of education and 
art have been destroyed. Ancient 
monuments of history have been laid 
in ruins, and some of the most sacred 
temples have been left a heap of dust 
and rubble. Cities have been wiped 
out, families scattered, and whole 
populations left a wandering army of 
homeless refugees. Leaders have re- 
jected Christ and have found chaos. 
In the name of crisis they have torn 
down the Cross, and what they have 
built turns out to be an empty dream, 
a chimera—mere devastation, ruina- 
tion and death. 


Diabolical Origin of Present Chaos 


Now, could all this come about from 
mere human minds? Could all this 
be a mere mistake of man? I think 
not. It seems to me there is too much 
destructive cleverness in the whole 
picture to be merely the handiwork of 
man alone. It is too diabolical. Over 
the scene of ruin may be seen the 
blighting hand of Satan. I feel he is 
inspiring men’s minds with his evil 
breath; he is manipulating events for 
his own ends. He is clouding issues 
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and spreading confusion. How timely 
then is the warning of St. Peter in 
to-day’s Epistle! All this confusion 
is not a natural evolution of human 
events. It is but the bloody trail of 
death and destruction left by our “‘ad- 
versary the devil, who as a roaring lion 
is going about seeking what he can 
devour.” 

The gentle Master understands how 
many men are unknowingly being led 
astray in this holocaust. He perhaps 
may condone some of the evils they are 
perpetrating. Of course, they are 
wrong and are doing great harm. But 
may He not say: “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do”? 
He said this before when they nailed 
Him to the Cross. 


Other Causes of Sin 


Besides our weaknesses inherited 
and the machinations of the devil, 
God understands the power of cir- 
cumstances as a lure to sin. We call 
them the occasions of sin. We are 
cautioned to flee them and to keep 
away from them. We know the only 
safe way is to avoid them. But at 
times we may think we are strong 
enough to be unaffected by them. We 
may foolishly try them again: ‘‘Fools 
walk in where angels fear to tread.” 
God can see our hearts, and if we are 
sorry He will forgive. Of course, this 
is playing with fire and there may be 
a time when it is hell-fire. 

Besides the sources of sin already 
mentioned, perhaps one of the most 
insidious temptations that come to the 
young American is the example of 
their non-Catholic associates. This is 
not said in any sense of bigotry or 
prejudice. But one can’t live among 
people without being somewhat af- 
fected by them. That is why a foreign 
mission priest will tell you that the 


continual breathing of a pagan at- 
mosphere is always a test of his faith. 
But here in America there are very 
radical views of sin outside the 
Church. Often the very existence of 
sin is denied. Or it is put down as a 
broadening experience. What we call 
sin they call a ‘mere sowing of wild 
oats”; and this is more or less con- 
doned. What we call restraint, they 
call an unfortunate inhibition. What 
we call discipline, they call false con- 
servatism, or an outmoded medieval 
survival of priest craft. Man is the 
judge of his own personal morality, 
they claim. Now, when a young 
Catholic meets this attitude all about 
him, he must be on his guard not to 
fall a victim to its easy philosophy. 
The road to virtue has never been 
an easy one. Too often it is mostly 
uphill and is often very lonely. 


Mercy for the Sinner 


There is no doubt but we are living 
in a world of sin. So too there is no 
doubt that the gentle Master under- 
stands all this and all the circumstances 
that make it so. Thus, He has given 
this world so much grace. Those out- 
side the fold have been known to 
point the finger of scorn at our Church 
as embracing all kinds of low charac- 
ters: uncouth and sinful men. Well, 
Christ never crushed “the broken 
reed’’; He did not desert the lost sheep; 
He did not condemn the adulteress in 
the court of the temple; for the 
prodigal son He killed the fatted calf. 
The complaint of the Pharisees and 
Scribes of to-day’s Gospel was typical 
of those who know not the mercy of 
Jesus: “This man welcomes sinners 
and eats with them.” The Church 
never closes its doors to the penitent. 
There is always room in the House of 
God even though one is condemned 
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by his fellow-man and put beyond the 
gates of society. 

Would that the world could under- 
stand the power of the mercy of God! 
“Without Me you can do nothing,” 
the Master has said. But so too with 
Him there is no power of man or devil 


which can harm our immortal souls. 
In a world of sin let us ever see with the 
eyes of faith the majestically merciful 
figure of Christ walking among us. 
And let us by His grace follow in the 
footsteps of this gentle Master. With 
Him is mercy and peace. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


A Call to God’s Service 


“And having brought their ships to land, leaving all things they followed Him"”’ 
(Luke, v. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Introduction: To-day’s Gospel is a call 
to service. 
(1) By Christ. 
(2) To priest and people. 
II. The call ts most timely. 
(1) The world at war. 
(2) Service to Him brings peace. 
III. All must turn back to God. 
(1) Convert ourselves. 
(2) Convert our neighbor. 
(3) Fearlessly. 


IV. Conclusion: Let us give full service to 
God, certain of ultimate triumph. 


The theme of to-day’s Mass is a call 
to service. It is a call to fuller and 
ever more generous service to God, a 
call to live for Christ and all Christ 
stands for, until our lives are closely 
identified with His life. It is a call to 
a service of Christ so close that we 
may say with the great St. Paul: 
“T live now, not I, but Christ liveth 
And this call comes to all 


in me.” 
mankind—to Pontiff, priest, and 
people. It is reserved to no single 


person or no single group of people. 
It comes to all mankind. Though they 
may not all be known, every child of 
Adam has obligations to his God. 
And one of those obligations is service. 


The Call to Service 


Our great Pontiff Pius XI, of happy 
memory, well understood that call. 
He understood its deep significance 
and tremendous magnitude. So great 
was its scope that he called in Catholics 
all over the world to help him to answer 
that call and fulfill its end. In his 
Encyclical on Catholic Action, he 
reminded the Catholic laity of their 
great duty and privilege of greater 
service to Christ. He outlined the 
general avenues of endeavor, the need 
for such action; its purpose and its 
abundant blessings on the world and 
the soul of the server. He brought 
home to the Catholic world that the 
work of spreading the Gospel was not 
alone the task of the Holy Fathers and 
the priests and bishops, but also a very 
personal obligation of every Catholic 
everywhere. There was much to be 
done. ‘The fields were white for the 
harvest,”’ indeed, ‘‘but the laborers 
were few.”’ Alas too few! 

The Holy Father put his finger on 
the pathetic scandal of a good life. 
So many of our Catholic laity were 
reputedly living “good lives.” Yes, 
they went to Mass on Sundays and 
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holydays. They went fairly fre- 
quently to the Sacraments. They 
were charitable and gave no public 
scandal. They thought they were ful- 
filling the Law of God as it applied 
to them. But did they ever look 
beyond their own souls? Or their 
own homes? Or their own families? 
Not too often, and yet the Gentle 
Master had a “good neighbor policy”’ 
long before our State Department 
began to apply it politically to our 
neighbors on the American Continent. 


Service of Neighbor 

And “who is my neighbor?” Quis 
proximus? ‘That question was asked 
of Christ two thousand years ago. He 
answered it by a parable which ex- 
plained to the laity of that day that 
“our neighbor’? was the man who fell 
among robbers and was stripped of his 
possessions and left wounded and 
bleeding. So too to-day “our neigh- 
bor” is anyone who has been robbed of 
his goods, material or spiritual, and 
left bleeding in body or soul. Tragi- 
cally, how great is their number! 

What more timely call could come 
to us to-day than this call to service— 
this call to greater service in the great 
body of our Catholic laity? That body 
of laity is being mobilized all over the 
world for war. In fact, it is now en- 
gaged in a tragic global war, in a 
struggle unto the death for the very 
first principles of democratic and 
Christian life. Millions of our fellow- 
men are dying that the State may be 
made supreme, and that men born 
free and made free by the life of 
Christ may be made the slaves and 
chattels of that State. Other millions 
of our fellow-countrymen and Allies 
have pledged their lives for ‘our way 
of life’—that man may, under God, 
remain as the captain of his own soul 


and the master of his own destiny. 

In such a time, then, this call comes 
to us to-day. The Liturgy of to-day’s 
Mass carries that call. So, too, the 
same Liturgy urges us to courage, to 
great strength in these bitter times. 
Fear should have no part in our 
plans or our efforts. “The Lord 
is my light and my salvation: whom 
shall I fear? The Lord is the pro- 
tector of my life: of whom shall I be 
afraid? If armies in camp should 
stand against me, my heart shall not 
fear” (Introit). This is a righteous 
struggle and God’s help will be ours. 
To-day’s Mass places upon our lips 
the beautiful prayer: ‘“‘“Grant, O Lord, 
that the affairs of this world may be 
directed in Thy peace and order and 
that Thy Church may serve Thee in 
joy and peaceful devotion” (Collect). 


The Price of Service 


Of course, all this means suffering 
and sacrifice. It means, as the tena- 
cious Churchill has said, ‘‘blood, sweat, 
and tears.” But St. Paul reminds 
us “that the sufferings of the present 
time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory to come.... For we 
know that all creation groans and 
travails in pain until now’ (Epistle). 
We may have to fight through many 
a long weary day, and anxiety shall 
gnaw at our very souls through the 
silent watches of dark and troubled 
nights. We shall see much of death 
and destruction. War shall cast its 
blight on many a once happy home. 
Many of the revered and sacred 
monuments of history may fall. Our 
beloved edifices may crumble. Cities 
may be laid waste, and lands may 
become a shambles. But the call to 
service has come. The goal is clear. 
The cause is just. In this cause, 
“Pro Deo et pro Patria,” the soldier 
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of Christ will not falter. While he 
struggles, he will breathe the prayer: 
“Help us, O God, our Saviour, and for 
the honor of Thy name, O Lord, 
deliver us’’ (Gradual). 

However, let us not forget that this 
solemn call to service is not a call to 
material service alone. It is not con- 
cerned merely with the things of this 
world. We are not seeking merely 
and solely ‘“‘what are our own, but the 
things of Jesus Christ.”’ Let us never 
lose sight of the fact that God made 
this world, and He put usinit. In fact, 
He made us the head of His material 
creation. And there is no power on 
earth that can take His world per- 
manently from Him. Dictators and 
evil men, bethinking themselves to 
constitute a Government, may try to 
destroy Him and His very memory 
from the face of the earth; but their 
evil design will fail, their plots and 
machinations are doomed to failure. 
When their names and sinister deeds 
are but a horrible memory, the plans 
of the Gentle Christ will still be busy 
in their fulfillment. For nothing done 
in the name of Christ shall ever fail. 
No life lived in His name is ever lived 
in vain. 


No Divided Allegiance 


To answer His call to service, then, 
demands great things of the souls of 
men. From our Catholic laity it 
demands a full service. It demands a 
great personal regeneration. And this 
regeneration can come only by con- 
tinuous and assiduous effort. This is 
a question of full service. There can 
be no half-way measures, no service of 
Christ with one eye on the world, no 
divided allegiance. It is a question of 
prayerful service, sincere love, and 
willing sacrifice—of that love that 
prepares the heart for sacrifice, and 


that sacrifice that confirms the heart 
in love. 

Thus, our laity must leave no stone 
unturned and spare no effort that ‘‘the 
good neighbor policy” of Christ shall 
have a chance. That every man, 
everywhere and always, may be able 
to feel the loving grace of God. That 
truth shall triumph over falsehood; 
that good shall conquer evil. And the 
Kingdom of the Gentle Master will 
soon be in the heart of every man 
everywhere. This can come so rapidly 
if everyone will conquer himself and 
live for Christ; if each man will be a 
willing instrument in the hands of 
God; if, receiving the grace of God, 
we pass it on to the great multitude 
who try to live without Him. Let each 
man turn back the floodgates of sin 
that would deluge the soul of man. 
Let him turn to his God, lest he be a 
scandal in the sight of his unbelieving 
neighbor. Let him pray: “Forgive 
us our sins, O Lord, lest the Gentiles 
should at any time say: ‘Where is 
their God?’”’ (Gradual). 


The Call Is Addressed to All 


This solemn call to service comes 
to-day not only to the laity but to the 
priesthood of the Catholic Church. 
To Pontiff and priest, as well as to the 
people, this crucial call is addressed. 
To the great body of men who make 
up the voice of the living God in this 
world, the call comes. And you may 
be sure it is heeded. Perhaps at no 
time in history has the clergy of the 
world been better led and more deeply 
inspired than by the present Holy 
Father. A man of God and a man of 
deep prayer we know him to be. 
But more, he is a much travelled man 
and one who has seen at first hand the 
great movements of modern times. He 
has seen face to face most of the world 
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problems of to-day. He has seen the 
eclipse of democracy in several coun- 
tries. He has seen the rise of so many 
totalitarian cliques and governments. 
He has seen with horror the enslave- 
ment of multitudes. He has recoiled 
from the ravages of war. He has 
pleaded for the safety of doomed 
cities and for the preservation of price- 
less monuments of history and treas- 
ures of religion. Thus, he is an able 
and saintly leader of men. Of him 
we may truthfully say: ‘The finger of 
God is here.” 

Thus, the Gentle Master reénacts 
in to-day’s Gospel a scene similar to 
the one that took place two thousand 
years ago by the shores of the Lake of 
Genesareth. As the Christ of that 
day summoned into His service the first 
Apostles and Simon Peter, so to-day 
He issues an urgent call to the clergy all 
over the world: “Put out into the 
deep and lower your nets for a catch.” 


Many knowing the ravages of war 
and the blackness of despair it casts 
over the hearts of men, may say: 
“Master, we have labored all the 
night, and have taken nothing.”’ But 
at once like Peter they shall add: 
“At Thy word we will let down the 
nets.” And like Peter they will find 
their nets filled to the point of break- 
ing. Truly, “henceforth they shall 
catch men,” in the loving net of 
God’s grace. 

In the name, then, of the calling 
Master let us unite in His service. 
Pontiff, priest, and people in one great 
and holy crusade, let us put into 
action the good-neighbor policy of 
Christ Himself: ‘That they may be 
one, Father, as Thou in Me and I in 
Thee; that they also may be one in 
Us.”’ Then over the face of the earth 
there will be peace, and in the hearts 
of men will flourish the Kingdom of 
the Gentle Christ. 








Book Reviews 


The Value of Scholastic Form.—Modern 
philosophical thought, especially when it 
soars to the heights of theological speculation, 
is surrounded by trailing clouds of confusion 
which wrap every idea in a semi-luminous 
mist, blur all distinctions, and distort all 
perspectives. The God of the Bible dwells 
in inaccessible light but is clearly recognized 
in His transcendent reality, while the God of 
modern philosophy dwells in impenetrable 
fog veiling the contradictory attributes in 
which He is clothed. An internal repugnance 
of conceptual notes never troubles the modern 
thinker, and with the utmost complacency he 
makes unto himself a Deity that harmonizes 
and resolves in its being all opposites. The 
sentiment of rationality, to use a phrase 
of W. James, seems to have been completely 
blunted. This deplorable deterioration of 
rational life in a large measure must be at- 
tributed to the abandonment of the Scholas- 
tic form of argumentation, which is the only 
safeguard where conclusions cannot be tested 
by experience. 

It is refreshing in these days of undisci- 
plined thinking to come across a philosophical 
treatise cast in rigid Scholastic form. The 
reader will feel that way about Father Bros- 
nan’s volume on God and Creation.! This 
volume is the final instalment in the author’s 
trilogy on Natural Theology, and deals with 
the problems of divine knowledge, creation of 
the world, conservation of all things created, 
divine concursus, Providence, and evil. In 
the treatment of these matters the learned 
writer follows the lines of orthodox tradition 
as it has been carried on in his Order. The 
reviewer sees eye to eye with him except in 
the question of concursus. 

The logical presentation of the subject ap- 
pears with startling impressiveness against 
the background of the Introduction, in which 
the author has brought together a number of 
choice specimens of muddled thinking as it 
occurs all too frequently among the expo- 
nents of modern philosophy. Here we have 


1God Infinite, The World and Reason, 
Some Theses from Natural Theology. By W. 
J. Brosnan, S.J., Ph.D. (Fordham Univer- 
sity Press, New York City). 


confusion hopelessly confounded. But if 
basic thinking is so awry in our time, we need 
not be surprised at the sorry plight of the 
present world. 

It goes without saying that this solid tome 
with its well-knit logic does not make easy 
reading, but it brings light and restores to 
reason a faith in the power to arrive at the 
truth. Sophistry will not get very far if we 
cling to the rigorous discipline of Scholastic 
reasoning. 

It does not follow that, in the realm of pure 
speculation, reasoning conducted according to 
the rules of Scholastic argumentation will al- 
ways lead to an intellectually satisfying result. 
If this were so, we would not have so many in- 
terminable controversies in Scholastic phil- 
osophy. The stream of Scholastic tradition 
has for centuries carried with it problems 
which apparently defy solution, and which 
will ever remind human reason of its limita- 
tions. But, heatedly as these problems are 
discussed, they do not break up the unity of 
the philosophia perennis, and this we think is 
due to the protective influence of Scholastic 
form, which sounds, as it were, an alarm when 
speculation approaches the danger line. The 
necessity of defining his terms renders the 
Scholastic philosopher keenly alert to their 
implications and connotations. Thus, sub- 
jected to searching scrutiny, no concept can 
bring a disruptive element into the heart of 
the system. An example of this we have in 
the famous controversy anent the univocal or 
analogous predication of being which still 
divides the Scotists and Thomists into hos- 
tile camps.? The question is still a live issue, 
and as such is treated by Father Shircel in 
his doctoral thesis. Now, it is remarkable 
that this difference of view has not blown up 
the unity of Scholastic tradition, for it cer- 
tainly has the explosive possibilities of dyna- 
mite and might have caused an irremediable 
split, the Thomists remaining on the side of 
Theism while the Scotists by their own logic 
would have been forced into compromising 
monistic and pantheistic positions. Let it be 

2 The Univocity of the Concept of Being in 
the Philosophy of John Duns Scotus, By Cy- 


ril L. Shircel, O.F.M., Ph.D. (The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C.). 
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borne in mind that the analogy of being was 
generally held to be the keystone of the the- 
istic arch, which without it would collapse. 
This dire prediction did not come true in re- 
gard to Scotism, which remained perfectly 
orthodox. It will not do to say that tragedy 
was averted on account of a happy inconsist- 
ency in the Subtle Doctor, nor that in spite 
of all verbal differences Thomas and Duns 
Scotus really mean the same thing. Such 
shadowboxing would be unworthy of these 
eminent thinkers as well as their disciples. 

But can both be right? Possibly, if their 
claims belong to different universes of dis- 
course. At least, in that case their contradic- 
tory statements could be reconciled. To such 
a harmonization Dr. Shircel seems to point a 
way in the following manner: St. Thomas 
speaks of human reason in the state of pure 
nature, in which intellectual knowledge 
would be derived by abstraction from mate- 
rial things; in that supposition the concept of 
being would of course be analogous. Now, 
for Duns Scotus being abstracted from sense 
objects is not the connatural object of the in- 
tellect, because man’s present state is not 
his native condition; even in our fallen state 
we have intuitive knowledge which is not 
abstractive, and hence not inherently limited 
in its predication. It is quite plain that, if 
the two concepts are so different in their ori- 
gin and character, they may have disparate 
attributes, the one being univocal and the 
other analogous. The little matter to be 
settled would be the question: Is the concept 
of being the fruit of (supernatural) intuition? 
Most likely, Maritain would be inlined to give 
an affirmative answer. 

Be this as it may, the young scholar has 
given us an erudite and well-reasoned dis- 
sertation truly worthy of a disciple of the 
Doctor Subtilis. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


House of Bread.'—In a gracious, urbane 
little book, C. J. Eustace has written the story 
of his conversion to the Catholic Church and 
of the profound mental and spiritual satis- 
faction he has found there. “A Catholic 
Journey” is the subtitle of the book. With 
equal grace, he might have chosen the revered 
Latin legend, “Pro Deo et Patria.”” The 
quest and discovery of the truth that is 
Catholicism is the burden of the author’s 


1 House of Bread. By C. J. Eustace (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., pp. 159). 


story, but intermingled with it are finely 
etched passages revealing a true patriot’s love 
for the land of his birth. Now resident in 
Canada, Mr. Eustace so deftly limns the 
scenes of his childhood and youth that he 
evokes our deep sympathy as he longingly re- 
calls the meadows of primroses and bluebells 
and the sunlit days he enjoyed as a lad in 
Southern England. 

The chronicle of a spiritual Odyssey always 
has the fascination of the journalist’s ‘human 
interest” story. Some of these chronicles are 
among the world’s greatest literature, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine heading the list. 
It is not likely that Mr. Eustace has enter- 
tained any hopes that this book of his would 
rank high on the list of great spiritual auto- 
biographies. It is too brief for that. But it 
is definitely an interesting book. 

In the course of his story, the author de- 
scribes his school days in one of the English 
public schools which are presently so lustily 
assailed by powerful foes impatient with 
many of England’s entrenched traditions. 
Even more interesting, because so alien to 
most Americans, is the description of the 
way of life of the “‘gentlemen’”’ farmers of the 
Midlands. With one of them Mr. Eustace 
lived for a time as an apprentice farmer. 
But that didn’t quite work out, so he came to 
Canada where, after a brief whirl with the 
“smart set”? in a small town in Ontario, he 
settled down to the serious business of carving 
out a career for himself as a writer. In that 
field he has been active ever since. 

Mr. Eustace uses all this biographical 
material—and much more—as background 
for the story of his spiritual searchings. 
What he has to say will surely prove interest- 
ing and helpful to all priests interested in the 
convert apostolate. No less helpful will this 
book be to many prospective converts, who 
will find a real parallelism between their own 
and the author’s misgivings as he stood at the 
threshold of the Church. They will also get 
many valuable hints on the reorientation of 
life which must come when the convert for- 
sakes easygoing liberalism for the discipleship 
of Christ and the discipline of the Cross. 

One born in the faith, and moderately well 
acquainted with the formidable arguments of 
Catholic apologetics, is a little surprised at 
some of the reasons and motives which 
prompted Mr. Eustace to embrace the Faith. 
“I did not know,” he says, “nor indeed did I 
want to understand intellectually. My heart 
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was fixed in some strange manner, and I was 
beyond resistance.”” Truly, a reminder that 
faith is a gift of God and that His grace gives 
insight which the unenlightened mind can 
never comprehend. 

The closing chapters of the book make an 
effort to apply Catholic teachings to some of 
our pressing social and international prob- 
lems. Many wise observations are made on 
the inroads modern society is making on 
human liberty. To several of his views on 
these matters the author must expect some 
very serious exceptions from many very 
earnest co-religionists. But nobody will deny 
that he has written a very challenging and 
interesting book. 

DANIEL U. HANRAHAN, M.A. 


Album of American History..—The House 
of Scribner presents the first volume of a pro- 
jected series. This first volume is a complete 
unit in itself, but three or four more volumes 
will be required to provide a complete history 
of America through pictures. Scribner has 
previously published a number of related 
works: “The Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography” (in 21 volumes), the ‘Dictionary of 
American History” (in 6 volumes), and the 
“Atlas of American History.’ The “‘Album”’ 
is of interest to the general reader and of 
definite value to the student of history. The 
compilers made a conscientious effort to 
select only pictures that are authentic, con- 
temporaneous, and significant. 

The reduced facsimiles of important docu- 
ments are of absorbing interest; the accurate 
contemporaneous pictures of clothing and of 
tools, of homes and of persons, enhance the 
value of the book, but the contemporaneous 
interpretations of, for instance, what Colum- 
bus found will interest only students of the 
fantastic. 

The volume is a splendid orientation course 
for every student of colonial days. We feel 
that the elementary school student of history 
would learn his history much more easily 
after a careful scanning of these pictures and 
the text that accompanies them. 

A series of pictures on the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass (32 in number), dating from 1733, 
is appropriately presented in connection with 
the description of the Catholic colony of 
Maryland. Two pictures of the chasuble of 


1Album of American History—Colonial 
Period (James Truslow Adams, Editor in 
“in. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944, pages 
411). 


Father Marquette were drawn from the 
archives of the University of Notre Dame. 
Greatest interest attaches to the concluding 
section of the volume, the American Revolu- 
tion, and we look forward eagerly to the com- 
pletion of the series with its portrayal of the 
history of the new nation, the United States 
of America. 

Pau. E. CAMPBELL, M.A., Litt.D. 


Church History for Greek Catholics.!'—The 
present work is a translation of an earlier 
history written originally by the author in 
1916 for the use of the public schools of Pod- 
Carpathia and for the Uhro-Rusins, now re- 
vised and adapted for American parochial 
schools of the Greek Rite. The more im- 
portant phases of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Church are discussed with a 
clarity and simple style that should be easily 
understood by young students. A number of 
well-chosen illustrations should contribute 
further to make the text appealing. Appen- 
dixes present principal events in church his- 
tory and a list of the Councils in tabular form. 
Ten blank pages at the end invite the student 
to make his own class memoranda. 

The book falls into three divisions: the 
first period, extending from the establishment 
of the Church to Constantine; the second, 
from Constantine to Luther; and the third, 
from Luther to the present time. Certain 
difficult matters have been treated with 
admirable lucidity—the Jewish rejection of 
the Messiah and the question of calendar re- 
form, for example. Special chapters deal 
with figures prominent in the history of the 
Greek Rite and with the establishment of 
that Rite in America. 

The reviewer notes certain minor inaccura- 
cies which might be corrected in a subsequent 
edition. The five thousand conversions re- 
corded in Acts, ii. 41, iv. 4, are made to fall 
within a single day, Pentecost, which seems 
to be in conflict with Acts, ii. 46-47. It is 
stated (p. 32) that a Mass was only offered on 
the grave of some martyr. Jesuits, Fran- 
ciscans, and Dominicans are called monastic 
orders (pp. 67, 76). 

Marcus O’BRIEN. 


1 History of the Church of Christ, a Textbook 
for Greek Catholic Parochial Schools. By the 
Reverend Julius Grigassy, D.D., translated 
into English by the Reverend Michael B. 
Raach (Prosvita-Enlightenment Printing 
Press of the United Societies of Gr. Cath. 
Religion, McKeesport, Pa., pages 103 and 
Appendixes). 
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Mater Ecclesia.'—We note here the com- 
pletion of the first volume of Mater Ecclesia, 
a review “founded with the noble scope of im- 
parting practicable knowledge of Church 
music and of giving to our school children an 
adequate liturgical education.”” ‘The Catho- 
lic school system in the United States,” 
writes the Most Reverend Amilieto Giovanni 
Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate, “is an 
excellent field for the promotion of sacred 
music. Simple, attractive, and practical 
classroom teaching soon permits the children 
to sing with the beauty and decorum charac- 
teristic of sacred music during Holy Mass 
and other liturgical functions of the parish. 
Experience has taught that such example by 
well-trained children soon inspires the entire 
congregation to share in the musical elements 
of the ceremonies with the consequent re- 
awakening of beautiful and solid piety.” 

The ultimate purpose of His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, is given in the first 
paragraph of his foreword to the opening 
number (Pars Verna, 1943): ‘Priests, mem- 
bers of Religious communities teaching in our 
schools, parents, and children of the Arch- 
diocese should wholeheartedly take that in- 
terest in the Liturgy of the Church which the 
Supreme Pontiffs have commanded. It must 
be the duty of all Sisters teaching in our grade 
schools to qualify themselves to teach the 
official chant of the Church to their pupils, so 
that in every church of the Archdiocese we 
may have, in a few years, an intelligent par- 
ticipation of the congregation in the sacred 
liturgical services. Congregational singing 
will, in this way, be a great aid to Catholic 
life.” 

In the third number of this first volume 
Dr. McCormick, Rector of the Catholic 
University, welcomes the new publication: 
“It offers to the practical workers in the field 
a forum, which has been greatly needed, for 
the exchange of ideas and experiences and for 
the discussion of problems.... It will, there- 
fore, be of immense value to these progressive 
workers to discuss their problems in a publica- 
tion of their own and to share in the mutual 
exchange of ideas and experiences which 
Mater Ecclesia will henceforth afford.” 


1 Mater Ecclesia, A Quarterly Review (Edi- 
torial Office: Washington, D.C., Circulation 
Office, St. Louis, Mo., published by the 
Apostolate of Liturgy at Mt. St. Mary 
Seminary in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
subscription, $1.00 per year). 


A rapid review of this first volume con- 
vinces the reader that Mater Ecclesia is an 
instrument of great value to those whose duty 
it is to impart to the younger generation a 
knowledge of the liturgy and sacred music. 
The artistry of its pages and of its format is an 
esthetic treat. Specially worthy of com- 
mendation are the attractive reproductions 
of selected fragments of Gregorian music. 
The successive articles on the best methods of 
presenting material to children make every 
issue a treasure to our hard-working teachers. 
Pastors will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that Catholic school teachers under the guid- 
ance of this Review will adhere closely to the 
ideals and principles enunciated by Pope 
Pius X and Pope Pius XI. Pastors and 
teachers alike are invited to submit their 
problems for solution. The instruction and 
training of the younger generation, envisaged 
by the Apostolate of Liturgy which publishes 
this Review, will eventually effect that the 
faithful do not ‘“‘remain extraneous and silent 
spectators of the sacred functions, but that 
they become well versed in the music and 
Liturgy of the Church, so intimately con- 
nected with Christian doctrine and offering 
such effective means of increasing piety and 
devotion.” Mater Ecclesia is dedicated to an 
intense flowering of the liturgical beauty and 
the musical culture of the Catholic Church. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, M.A., Litt.D. 


My Daily Contemplation.—Those who 
read Father Pyzalski’s ‘‘The Little Adviser” 
will welcome its sequel entitled ‘““My Daily 
Contemplation.”! Its format is again that 
of a prayerbook of 325 pages printed in heavy 
type, and well adapted to church or chapel 
use. 

The contents are best summed up in the 
author’s own sub-title: “Short Prayers, 
Thoughts, Intentions, to Be Used during 
Daily Occupations.”” It would be a truism to 
say that work can be made a prayer. Most 
religious people nowadays are practically 
overburdened with work. And they surely 
wish to turn this all into prayer. But some- 
times their wish does not go beyond the good 
intention, which is made every morning and 
occasionally renewed during the day. This is 
very fine and commendable in itself, but great 
zeal for union with God demands more. It 


~ 4 Rev. Leo Pyzalski, My Daily Contempla- 
tion (Holy Legion Office, 7432 Talcott Ave- 
nue, Chicago 31, Ill.; price $1.20 per copy). 
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demands frequent recourse to God before, 
during, and after the work itself. The pur- 
pose of “My Daily Contemplation” is to 
present a simple manual of active contempla- 
tion to devout souls who wish to converse 
with God all day long. 

One need not be overawed by the word 
“contemplation” in the title. This little 
compendium offers no short-cuts to visions or 
ecstasies. It contains simply practical ad- 
vice for souls striving after perfection, es- 
pecially in prayer. And the prayers all have 
the same fundamental theme and purpose: 
to grow in the love of God by making con- 
stant acts of love, by working for love, by 
living for the love of God alone. 

The book consists of a series of thirty-nine 
short essays dealing with recollection and 
appropriate religious sentiments for various 
parts of the day. In some essays the majority 
of the text is devoted to short suggested 
prayer-formule, giving the soul a helpful start 
in conversing with God in “‘one’s own words.”’ 
Some of the subjects treated in the essays 
are: Divine Office—True Contemplation; 
Interior Preparation for Daily Work; Means 
to Preserve Patience in Daily Work; True 
Value of Your Labors before God; Alone with 
God amid Human Turmoil; Contemplative 
Prayer amid Failures; Contemplation and 
Sickness; Impure Temptations Do Not 
Hamper Contemplation; How to Amend 
Your Daily Faults; Prayers before Imminent 
Sacrifices; Progress in Contemplation and 
Striving after Heroic Sanctity. 

In “My Daily Contemplation,’ Father 
Pyzalski develops the teaching of the Saints 
that everything in human life can be changed 
into divine love and into God’s glory, except 
what is opposed to God’s Will. 

Ciement C. Encuert, C.SS.R. 


Pattern for Tomorrow.'—is a picture of 
American rural life. As fellow-travelers with 
Joe Conway and Father Myers, we meet and 
study the sustenance farm, the migrant 
worker, the ‘‘factory farm,” the sharecropper, 
the tenant farmer, and the coéperative farm 
community. Sister Mary Juliana presents 
her solution of the problem of Catholic rural 
living in the garb of an attractive story The 
opening chapters give a picture of farm life 

1 Pattern for Tomorrow. By Sister Mary 
Juliana of the Maryknoll Sisters (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1943, pp. 128). 
Part II: Teacher’s Manual (pp. 178, illus- 
trated). 


that convinces the reader that a large measure 
of earthly happiness is found in living close to 
the soil. Many of the misfortunes that 
force the small farmer to the edge of bank- 
ruptcy are the result of ignorance. Nature 
is lavish with her gifts, but he who would ex- 
tract these gifts from her bountiful bosom 
must know the laws by which she is governed. 
The tyro in farming must study soil conserva- 
tion, rotation of crops, the codperative use of 
farm machinery, the technique of raising 
stock, and many other secrets. 

The Church has a social program for the 
farmer. Perhaps it is more accurate to say: 
“The Church has principles, and it is up to the 
Catholic leaders in different ages and different 
places to work out a program based on those 
principles; a program fitted to the needs of 
the time and the place’ (pp. 114-115). 
Father Myers gives Joe instruction in this 
program of the Church: ‘‘Make life livable 
for people who are on the land, by educating 
the grown-ups to work together, so that they 
can find their way out of hard times and 
poverty by means of credit unions and co- 
operatives; by starting electrification co-ops, 
so that they can have light and power on their 
farms; by showing folks how to breed better 
stock, and farm in a more thrifty, sensible 
way; by organizing young folks so that they 
can have plenty of jolly good times, and farm 
life won’t be lonely for them. Above all, give 
Catholic farmers the best of religious instruc- 
tion and a chance to live the life of the Church 
as God intended. Give the non-Catholics— 
country and city folks—a chance to find the 
Church. Get city Catholics to settle on the 
land, or in smaller towns and villages, where 
they can raise families and lead a fuller 
Christian life. Where they can have time to 
go to church and join in the Liturgy without 
hustle and bustle, visit with their friends after 
Mass, get to know their pastor, and have a 
decent social life with Catholic friends. The 
Mass and the Liturgy the center of all’’ (pp. 
115-116). 

Part II of “Pattern for Tomorrow” is 2 
Teacher’s Manual, prepared by Sister Mary 
Juliana, presenting a unit of study in agricul- 
ture and the Church’s social teaching as 
applied at home and in foreign lands. This 
unit is designed for use in the upper grades of 
the elementary school, the junior high school, 
vacation school classes, clubs, sodalities, in 
both rural and urban schools, for both boys 
and girls. It can be correlated with classes in 
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geography, civics, history, economics, soci- 
ology, and religion. The unit may be spread 
over a semester, or it can where necessary be 
concentrated into several weeks of intensive 
instruction. 

The general purpose of the work is to con- 
vince the American boy and girl that life on a 
farm need not be mere drudgery, that produc- 
tion in the home is good for body and soul, 
and that the Church has an answer to all the 
social problems that confront the farmer. 
The story and its accompanying manual pre- 
sent a thorough and complete discussion of the 
principles of the Catholic Rural Life Move- 
ment. Cleverly correlated with the story is 
the wisdom of a Chinese missionary of ten 
years’ experience, Father Jim Conway, who 
incidentally sows the seed of a religious mis- 
sionary vocation in the heart and soul of a 
young daughter of the farm. 


Pau E. CAMPBELL, M.A., Litt.D. 


New Novel on St. Francis.—‘Blessed 
Are the Meek’! is an historical novel on 
St. Francis of Assisi. Portrayed against 
the background of the early thirteenth 
century, it recounts the Fifth Crusade, the 
prevailing heresies, the Children’s Crusade, 
episodes of the life of John de Brienne, and 
the work of St. Francis and his brethren. 
The material presented is rich, and would, 
if properly utilized, have made a very at- 
tractive book. The fact that the book is a 
selection of the Book of the Month Club 
may mislead some into thinking it is a fine 
piece of literature. However, certain qualities 
besides the gift of skillful phrasing are abso- 
lutely necessary to create a piece of true 
literature. Even Catholic critics do not 
always remember this, and reveal their own 
critical limitations in an unfortunate manner. 
According to the old scholastics, ‘‘aliquid est 
bonum ex integra causa et malum ex quo- 
cumque defectu.” The present book is a 
sad example of the moral liberalism so often 
seen in recent books that by their very title 
mislead even good Christians. 

Written about a Catholic subject, an 
historical work should truly reflect the 
Catholic mentality of the age with which it 
deals. The translation under review does 


1 Blessed Are the Meek, A Novel about St. 
Francis of Assisi. By Zofia Kossak. Trans- 
ios) by Rueka Langer (Roy, New York, 
1944). 


not satisfy this criticalnorm. The conditions 
of the time forming the background of the 
book were not wholly edifying, but they 
differed little from conditions to-day, except 
that in our times men try to justify and glorify 
the evil conditions. Most of the material 
used to create atmosphere is sexual, and in 
parts it is directly obscene. The contempo- 
rary virtues do not receive sufficient em- 
phasis, and this lack makes the book his- 
torically unbalanced and evil. It is well to 
crusade against vice, but to parade it in a 
novel intended for public consumption and 
delectation and to involve even the highest 
ecclesiastics in scandalous living is bad 
literature from every viewpoint. 

Concerning St. Francis, it must be re- 
marked that some expressions attributed to 
him are directly heretical, while other words 
of the Saint appear foolish in the circum- 
stances wherein he is made to say them. 
This is frequently true in regard to religious 
truths expressed in the book. One is horrified 
to see the mockery of sacred truths, sweetened 
by honeyed words, which even the ignorance 
of the fictional speaker could not excuse. 
Heresy upon heresy shocks the Christian 
reader. 

All these things may, of course, be expected 
in the type of modern literature that is so 
highly praised in pagan circles to-day. But 
an author should not select an evangelical 
title and pretend to treat of one of the most 
typical of God’s Saints—a Saint who was 
marked even in the flesh by God Himself—in 
a work in which the reader is expected to 
swallow poison with the literary fare pre- 
sented to him. It is doubtful whether even 
a good Catholic editor could have emended 
the work to make it Christian without chang- 
ing it entirely. As it stands, the book cannot 
be recommended to any class of readers, not 
even to students of history. 

Kiuian J. Henneicu, O.F.M.Cap., M.A. 


Pamphlets.—During recent months a 
large number of pamphlets have accumu- 
lated. All of them are good and serve their 
specific purposes, but it would require too 
much space to describe them all. Moreover, 
the better known publishers of pamphlets 
issue new catalogues that may be had for the 
asking. Brief mention may be made of some 
pamphlets that merit special mention be- 
cause they discuss the urgent problems of 
war and peace. 
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“Peace and War” (Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.) is a substantial 
pamphlet of 144 pages. It deals with the 
Japanese Conquest of Manchuria, the Disar- 
mament Discussions, Warnings of Danger, 
European Crisis, Pearl Harbor, and other 
critical events, giving government views and 
policies as they existed before and during this 
war. Hiram Motherwell in a 32-page pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Rebuilding Europe—After 
Victory” (Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
New York City, No. 81) states his own views 
on the matter. Other pamphlets of this com- 
mittee on war and peace are: No. 83, “War, 
Babies and the Future,” by William Fielding 
Ogburn; No. 84, “Jobs and Security for 
Tomorrow,” by Maxwell S. Stewart. Each 
pamphlet contains 32 pages. 

From Catholic sources we have ‘Transi- 
tion from War to Peace,” a Report of Charles 
P. O’Donnell based on papers given at the 
Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. The 
26 pages of the report are followed by 21 
pages of Statements and Appendixes of the 
Ethics Committee (The Catholic Association 


for International Peace, Washington, D. C.). 
A valuable pamphlet of 31 pages, entitled 
“A Declaration on Peace and Reconstruc- 
tion,’’ adopted by the annual convention of 
the Catholic Central Verein of America (St. 
Louis), is said to be the first formal pronounce- 
ment on the peace and reconstruction issued 
by any Catholic lay organization in our coun- 
try up to the date of its publication. 

All these pamphlets contain various good 
points, and should contribute to the building 
of public opinion on the necessity of providing 
some adequate instrument to handle the pres- 
ent and future troubles. However, too little 
attention is seemingly paid to the personnel 
who will operate the machinery. As far as 
we can now see, the peace conference will be 
constituted by diplomats with prejudiced 
and preconceived notions on foreign policies, 
and by statesmen who are affected by a de- 
mocracy that has been stretched to include the 
principles of all the isms, without mentioning 
the names. Without a good deal of adjust- 
ment, many views expressed in the pamphlets 
are too ideal to meet the real problems clamor- 
ing for a solution. 
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